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REV. DR. POTTER. 

First. Is it not a fact that creeds differ greatly from the 
opinions of a majority, or at least of many, of the people who 
hold them? 

Undoubtedly ; nor is it surprising. If by the term “creeds” 
is meant, as I suppose it is, all symbols and formularies which in 
any age have undertaken to define religious belief; then it is to 
be remembered that many of these, and conspicuously those of 
the sixteenth century, were the product of particular religious 
movements, were meant to be protests against prevailing doe- 
trinal errors, and were reactions from previous doctrinal excesses. 
But reactions are rarely just. It is almost of the very nature of 
protest to be extravagant and one-sided. It is rare in denoun- 
cing error that its opposite truth is temperately stated, or that 
the underlying half-truth which gives to error its power is 
adequately stated also. 

And here we have one of the most fruitful sources of the de- 
fects of many modern formularies of faith. They are essentially 
fragmentary and one-sided. They were doubtless profoundly 
true to the men or the ages that produced them. But later ages 
have seen the truth more broadly and more justly, and later 
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teachers have been unable to accept them ex animo, or teach 
them cordially. 

And herein, too, we have the clew to the modern dissent 
between the pulpit and the pews. A Reformation symbol of the 
faith is lifted by the voice of a so-called ecclesiastical authority 
into the place of an infallible utterance. But time turns toward 
us its “seamy side.” A new generation wins a clearer vision ; 
a more profound scholarship reaches down to a truer exegesis; 
and then the teacher himself finds that he is a doubter. A great 
religious body, to which England owes a vast debt of gratitude, 
demands of its ministers that “ before any minister is admitted 
into full connection, he shall give, in the presence of the Confer- 
ence, a full and explicit declaration of his faith as to the doctrines 
taught by Mr. Wesley in his first four volumes of Sermons and 
his Notes on the New Testament.”* I have the greatest respect 
for Mr. Wesley’s Sermons and Notes, but Ido not believe that 
the scholars of his communion to-day will care to pin their faith 
so implicitly as the above regulation demands, to the opinions 
and interpretations of a single individual; and one can at least 
sympathize with one of them who is said to have exclaimed, 
“If we must have a Pope, let us have a living and not a dead 
one !” 

Second, Is it not a contradiction which is the cause of much 
disadvantage and injury ? 

Unquestionably. It is a grievous disadvantage to any teacher 
that he must seem to be affirming or holding dogmas which do 
not express his inmost belief, and it is inevitably injurious to 
any people to be bound by “Confessions of Faith” which they 
suspect their teachers of having outgrown, and which have no 
potential voice of authority to themselves. Any communion 
will gain enormously in power when it so re-adjusts its standards 
of faith that they shall eliminate things that have come to be 
recognized as of doubtful authority, and when, above all, it 
shall consent to distinguish between those things which “ may be 
proven by most certain warrant of Holy Scriptures” and those 
others which are simply the echoes of theological controversies 
having no single point of contact with the profoundest convic- 
tions of the spiritual nature, nor any helpful or quickening rela- 
tion to our common life. 


* See Grindel’s “‘ Compendium of the Laws and Regulations of Wesleyan 
Methodism,” pp. 14, 15 (5th edition). 
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Third. Should they not be revised ? 

It is doubtful whether such symbols of belief as I have re- 
ferred to are susceptible of revision. You can not “revise” a 
preraphaelite picture of the Madonna. It was true to the hand 
and eye that drew it, but, however grotesque it may be to our 
vision, it will not be bettered by having a background painted 
in by Mr. Burne Jones, and a modern drapery introduced by 
Cabanel. We shall do better to hang it reverently in the picture- 
gallery of ecclesiastical history, where it will serve to show men 
what the ages that drew it believed, and where, underneath the 
quaint drawing and coloring, a reverent student may still see, 
shining through, a fore-gleam of some larger truth. 

If ereed-revision, as applied especially to the leading Refor- 
mation symbols, is virtually an impossible thing, it would seem 
to be an opportune question whether there may not be some 
earlier and simpler formulary to the use of which Christians of 
every name might wisely return? Is it asked, could there not 
be a convention of the various communions now existing in 
America, for the purpose of — what? putting their various sym- 
bols of faith in a hopper, and getting some residuum acceptable 
to all? To suggest such a scheme is effectually to dispose of 
it. But what is attainable, is: 

(a.) A juster estimate of the purpose of a creed. It can not, 
from the very nature of things, be an exhaustive definition of 
the faith. If it attempt so much, it must inevitably run itself 
out into refinements of definition which make it unintelligible 
to the great majority, and, even when it is not unintelligible, “a 
burden too heavy to be borne.” The (so-called) creed of St. 
Athanasius is a conspicuous illustration of this, concerning 
which it is sufficient to say that no such wide departures from 
primitive faith have ever discovered themselves in that daughter- 
Church which has disearded it, as are notorious in the mother- 
eommunion which has retained it. In all creeds which attempt 
much more than a simple résumé of facts fundamental to the 
faith and epitomized from the pages of the New Testament, 
there is a human element which must needs reflect the intelleet- 
ual peculiarities, the degree of learning, and even it may easily 
be, the theological animosities of the age that produced it. And 
a creed will not serve its best uses if it includes these, for it be- 
comes not a bond of union but a weapon of repulsion. It is not 
inelusive, but exclusive. 
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(b.) Again, it is not perhaps too much to affirm that what is 
to-day attainable is a more cordial, even if less formal assent 
to some simpler formulary. All Christians agree in accepting 
the New Testament, and there is a creed which is expressed in 
the very words of the New Testament, and of which its fore- 
most Anglican expositor has affirmed (as expressing, it is to be 
presumed, something more than the mere opinion of a prelate of 
the Anglican Communion) that it is, “ without controversy, a 
brief comprehension of the objects of our Christian faith, and is 
generally taken to contain all things necessary to be believed.”* 
This creed is to-day accepted by every communion of Christians 
throughout the Christian world, and if it be objected that it is 
too vague and indeterminate to secure uniformity of doctrine 
and harmony of teaching among Christian ministers, and that 
more explicit and particular formularies are required to that end, 
then I ask, have they secured it? To speak only of my own 
communion, has the Church of England secured it, and are the 
names “Low Church” and “ High Church” and “ Advanced ” 
and “ Broad Church” only so many names for men who do not 
differ, and for schools which do not denounce each other as 
teaching deadly error or holding defective and unorthodox 
views of the truth? If any churchman is trying to comfort 
himself with this illusion let him read the “ exchange of civil- 
ities” at the late English Church Congress, between Canons 
Hoare and Gregory. 

But what is vagueness and indeterminateness in a creed? 
Greater and more helpful than any creed, it is to be presumed, 
is the personalty of Him in whom it is its office to affirm our 
belief ; and a creed which concerns itself chiefly with the facts 
of his life and death and resurrection is certainly more likely to 
be serviceable than any other. For this, which is essential to 
this whole diseussion, may not be forgotten; Christianity is 
supremely the words and life and spirit of Christ, and these may 
not be compressed or expressed within the compass of any creed 
or confession of faith whatever. But, while on the other hand 
it is true that what men call the Gospel is a statement of truths 
or doctrines that may be defined, as to their essentials, in words, 
and is essentially unchangeable truth, this unchangeable truth 
has been but slowly learned, even by its own disciples, and has 
been reached as men have advanced by degrees through the 


* Pierson on the Creed, Int., p. 1. 
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mists of inherited superstition, “ seeing through a glass darkly,” 
to a better and fuller knowiedge of its innermost meaning. 
What now will best keep them in this progress? A symbol 
which retreats from the person of the Founder of the Christian 
chureh to discuss the “hidden things” of God, or one which, 
leaving these till the dawn of a fuller light, affirms that simpler 
belief which binds the life of the church of to-day to the eradle 
and the cross of its Author? 

It may be said that all this assumes the divine character of 
the founder of Christianity and the inspired character of those 
records from which the story of his life and death is drawn, and 
that these are among the very questions concerning which some 
Christian ministers and more Christian laymen are in doubt. 
For one, I do not believe it. Many a Christian minister may be 
transiently perplexed by the last skeptical book that he has read, 
and many more laymen may be loosened, now and then, out of 
an earlier and hereditary hold upon the substance of Christian 
truth. But such doubts concern, more often, the accidents of 
the Christian faith than its essence,—more often its modern or 
medieval exerescences than its primary truths. The man who 
has power in the Christian pulpit to-day is the man who believes 
these firmly, and affirms them courageously, and such men had 
never so many attentive and sympathetic listeners as now. 
Doubt is a disease, of which there may seem to be many con- 
spicuous indieations in the air. But it is not an incurable, nor 
always a harmful disease, for out of it there is coming, for 
those who are to come after us, a simpler Credo, heartier and 
less intricate formularies of faith, and a more honest love and 
reverence for those masculine virtues, of which the longest creeds 
have often been the least prolific, but for which the world of to- 
day, weaker even in its morals than in its faith, is most of all 
waiting. 

Henry ©. Porrer. 


REV. DR. CROSBY. 


I Know of no ereeds differing from the beliefs of those that 
hold them, excepting in very small and unimportant points. 
I can speak for my own creed—the formulas of the Presby- 
terian Church. I know of no Presbyterian minister, or person 
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who does not accept them as an entirety, although they think 
that some of the wording might be improved. 

The United Presbyterian Church of Seotland has, within a 
few years, published an addition to the Conression, in which 
they bring out more clearly the side of man’s free will, and 
thus more completely represent the whole truth of Scripture. 
That addition I consider a very wise one. It does not alter the 
creed, nor contradict it, but completes it; and I should be glad 
to have the Presbyterian Church in the United States adopt it. 

As regards the great subjects that have agitated the public mind 
of late, namely, the atonement of Christ by a sacrificial death, 
and the eternity of future punishment, I know of no Presby- 
terian minister in our country who does not accept them both; 
and I think that all the talk about making new creeds because 
of the errors of the old ones, is the talk of men outside of the 
ehurch, or of worldly-minded men inside the church, who seek 
a philosophical rather than a scriptural religion. If you take 
the formularies of all the evangelical denominations, the only 
great difference that exists among them is the difference between 
Arminianism and Calvinism, which is, after all, very largely a 
metaphysical difference, and, as the results show in Arminian 
and Calvinistic Churches, has very little to do with the piety 
and the growth of the church. 

The talk of the opposition of seience to the received views 
of religion appears to me to have no deep or extended source. 
That scientific discoveries have helped interpret the Scriptures 
there can be no doubt; but that scientific discoveries have, 
in the slightest degree, contradicted the Seriptures I deny in toto. 
And the trouble arising from scientific teachings is a trouble 
that never touches the hearts of religious people. That will only 
be found to be a subject of discussion among those who are 
on the outskirts. The theories of evolution are only theories, so 
far as any general application of them is to be considered, and, 
like many other scientific theories, will probably be forgotten in 
another generation. The Bible and the creeds have been assailed 
in the name of science by worldly men in every age, but they 
have never been harmed and never will be. 


Howarp CROSBY. 
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REV. DR. THOMAS. 


THE notion of any recently developed, serious, and widely 
prevalent discrepancy between creed and opinion in Evangelical 
Christendom is, in my judgment, greatly exaggerated. The 
Evangelical Alliance, representing the various denominations, 
adopted in 1546 a succinct statement of doctrine, since confirmed 
by the Ameriean branch, and which, as I understand, still re- 
mains their unquestioned basis of agreement. This statement is 
explicit and unequivocal in its affirmance of the views recently 
assailed. It attributes the Scriptures to the inspiration of God, 
rather than the aspiration of man, recognizing them as a revela- 
tion, and not an “evolution.” It affirms the “utter depravity 
of human nature, in consequence of the fall.” It insists on our 
Lord’s work of atonement as an actuality. It affirms the finality 
and hopelessness of the condition of those who die in their 
sins, ete. 

Probably this statement would be unobjectionable to the 
great mass of Protestant Christians. That a contrary view 
should to any extent be entertained, is due, in part, at least, to 
explicable causes, involving more or less misapprehension or 
confusion of thought. In the first place, dissent is, through its 
very eccentricity, more conspicuous than conformity. The ring 
of the battle-ax on the castle-gate is noisier than the waiting of 
the defenders within. 

Then the swarming issues of the periodical press, largely 
dependent on the piquaney of their contents for success in the 
“ struggle for life,” both invite the utterance of novel views and 
give them a broader hearing. By this means silent and timid 
sympathizers are rallied at once to responsive utterance. This 
seeming spontaneity of outburst from many quarters is 
accepted as evidencing a still more general sentiment as yet 
unexpressed. The receding echoes of their own voices are 
mistaken by the orators for murmurs of applause. Forthwith 
that tendency to hasty generalization, which is the peculiar 
infirmity of fertile and sanguine natures, tempts the confident 
assertion that the whole world has changed front. Assertions 
and reiterations seem, somehow, at last to be transmuted into, or 
at least to supersede the need of, proofs, both in the mind of him 
who utters and of those who hear them. But they are not 
proofs. 
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It ought to be added that the great bulk of so-called 
“seientifie” speeulation on theological problems, though some- 
times reckoned as complicated with the question in hand, has in 
reality nothing to do with it. Atheism, Pantheism, and grossly 
materialistic “ Pottheism” (to subsidize Carlyle’s grim joke), 
are not neo-Christian, but distinctly anti-Christian. They are 
interested, not in re-adjusting creed and faith, but in abolishin» 
both. 

It is fair to infer, too, from oeecasional public utterances, a 
certain confusion of mind as to the use of the term “creed” 
itself, and therefore as to what constitutes defection therefrom. 

More strictly, though not so used in eurrent discussion, the 
term belongs to the early and simple formularies, such as the 
Apostles’ Creed. Sometimes it is assumed that Protestant Chris- 
tendom has adopted some one elaborated statement as a stand- 
ard of doctrine, which is not true. Sometimes it is implied 
that the Westminster Confession, in its entirety, including even 
the detailed Catechism, has been accepted as such a standard, 
which is still more unwarranted. It is even at times insinuated 
that failure to assent to the very obita dicta of Calvin is some- 
how a lapse from “ creed,” which is, of course, grossly absurd. 

John Calvin earried into theology a lawyer's instinet for 
right lines and right angles. He tried by logieal supplement to 
bring his scriptural deductions as nearly as possible to the pat- 
tern of the New Jerusalem, which “ lieth four-square.” But he did 
not try to substitute his for the Apocalyptic vision; and there is 
no curse on those who “add to” or “take from” his words. 

That there must always have been some denominational 
differences in creeds is implied in the very existence of denomi- 
national lines. The Methodists were Arminian, the Presbyte- 
rians Calvinistie from the beginning. They are probably far 
nearer in faith now than at first. 

There has always been some latitude of interpretation of 
particular words in Chureh symbols. The Lutheran and High 
Churchman interpret the word “regenerate” as referring to 
effective grace in baptism; the Moderate Churchman regards it 
as equivalent to “incorporated into the Church”; the Low 
Churehman and most others refer it wholly to an independent 
spiritual change. 

The churches have generally had (to use the language of one 
of the earlier Confessions) “no itch to clog religion with new 
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words,” nor any superstitious attachments to old ones that have, 
through perversion or obsolescence, ceased to serve their origi- 
nal purpose. The abandonment of a term, which is, in fact (no 
matter how perversely), commonly misconstrued, is not aban- 
donment of the doctrine once taught by it, but taught by it no 
longer. It is exceedingly unjustifiable and misleading, however, 
to direct an assault upon such terms, without any explanation 
of their origin and historic use. For this not only suggests a 
sweeping repudiation of the whole underlying idea, but, by 
attributing a gross caricature of their meaning to the original 
use of the words, it fixes the stigma of stupidity, if not of 
hypocrisy, upon men who were in fact remarkably clear-headed 
and heroically sineere, and who are no longer here to answer 
for themselves. It is one thing to refuse to accept or circulate 
defaced or mutilated coin ; it is a far different thing to insinuate 
that it was originally issued in that form. Much of the genius 
devoted to showing the fallaciousness of the Fathers’ opinion 
that three might be mathematically one, and one, three, might 
have served the world in some better way had it been recognized 
that the word * person,” used by them in reference to the Trinity, 
was only the Latin persona transferred, and did not yet import, 
as now, the notion of conerete and isolated individuality. The 
term “ total depravity,” likewise, ought to be fairly interrogated 
before being ignominiously pilloried as an intruder. “ Depravity” 
should be construed in connection with its antithesis “ original 
righteousness.” It is simply, as the word itself etymologically 
means, “ perversion,” and by contrast with righteousness perver- 
sion from the right line. In that sense any divergence, however 
slight, would be “ total”; for it would involve that “ missing of 
the mark” which is implied in the Greek equivalent for the 
word “sin.” “ Totality,” however, was insisted on as the essen- 
tial postulate on which rested the necessity of the “ new birth.” 
Only when a man was persuaded that he was “dead in sin,” and 
that “in him, that is, in his flesh, dwelt no good thing,” ae- 
cording to the Scripture, would he abandon the hope that he 
might somehow “ evolve” into the new life. Death has not yet 
been found so to evolve. 

Regard ought further to be had in the study of ereeds to 
their oceasion and purpose. They were frequently controversial 
in aim, and so drew out into minute detail, and with an em- 
phasis which, though not false, seems to us now disproportionate, 
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definitions of specifie sections of doctrine. Damnatory clauses, 
sticking their muzzles out of frequent port-holes, betrayed 
their bellicose intent. Sometimes the political animus pro- 
truded, as in the early English Articles, which scarcely differed 
from the Popish, except in transferring a Popedom to England. 
Sometimes, as in the case of the seven churches in London, who 
deseribe themselves as “commonly but unjustly called Ana- 
baptists” (their Confession having been issued in 1643, before 
the Westminster), the avowed purpose was self-vindication 
against misrepresentations. 

This last confession may serve to illustrate the principle 
generally recognized in the adoption of modern creeds, and 
constituting the very core of Protestantism —viz., the disclaimer 
of any rivalry with, 01 authority independent of, the Scriptures. 
Its authors expressly declare their work to be incomplete, and 
beg any one to do them “that friendly part” to show them 
“from the Word of God that they see not.” Creeds have ordi- 
narily been meant, like lamp-posts, to hold up a light and show 
people the way. Both are perverted if used to hang people for 
getting out of the way. 

How far, and by what method creeds may and ought to be re- 
vised it is not easy to say. In England, where ecclesiasticism is 
wrought into the governmental fabric, it would doubtless require 
an Act of Parliament. Corporate action would be required in the 
case of the Episcopal and other analogous organizations in this 
country. Butthe Baptist Churches, which have never had an au- 
thoritative denominational formulary, and the Congregational 
Churches, which have been in like case, since the Unitarian defee- 
tion, are at liberty to re-state their views as often as they find new 
ones — subject, however, to the social ban of dis-fellowship im- 
posed by other churches for apostasy. To the question, there- 
fore, whether there exists in the Baptist denomination, to which 
I belong, any conflict between the creed and the belief of the 
people, I reply that, for the reason just stated, such conflict is 
impossible. 

Tam inclined to think that many who are dissatisfied with 
present doctrinal statements would be but little comforted by any 
re-statement fairly embodying the actual sentiments of to-day. 
Under its multiform phases of utterance the body of Christian 
doctrine has steadily matured and grown symmetrical. Its 
parts are so inextricably interdependent, that the wrenching out 
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of any one will inevitably and manifestly wreck the whole. Its 
form and permanence are due, not to the creeds, but to the 
inspired word of God, which has created it and them. 

For myself I have never thought uninspired re-statements of 
inspired statements so essential or serviceable as many others 
do, to whose superior judgment I bow. So long as the “ green 
pastures ” are green they are better than baled hay, and quite as 
safe for flock and herd. Specifie statements of belief being 
human, must, like all things human, wax old and perish; but 
the beliefs themselves will abide, and the “things most surely 
believed” will remain true. For “ verbum Dei manet in aternum” 


Jesse Bb. THOMAS. 


REV. DR. PECK. 


CREEDS are human, fallible, and uninspired statements con- 
cerning the doctrines and truths of an inspired Book. They are 
the record of the progress of human thought in apprehending 
and formulating the Divine thought. They can be, at best, only 
tentative and approximative declarations of the contents of the 
divine revelation. It is but natural that the human statements 
of the great truths of the Bible should be changed 1m their for- 
mulas, for these statements in any age are inevitably colored and 
clouded by the political, social, moral, and ecclesiastical conditious 
of the period. And hence the statements of any one age cannot 
presumably embody the maturer thought of a subsequent age. 
The largest value of creeds, except the Apostles’ Creed, is in their 
historical record of the progress of human conception of the 
Divine truth. It is to be expected, therefore, that symbolic 
statements of the Divine doctrines will undergo modification, and 
many of them ought to be entirely recast. 

As to the fact of an essential difference between the creeds and 
the opinions of a majority, or a large number of those who profess 
to hold them, there is no doubt considerable variation in some 
denominations, and the discord is creditable to both mind and 
heart. To our thinking, the larger part of whatever difference 
may exist between creeds and opinions will be found in the Cal- 
vinistic Churches. 

In America for many years, and in England and Scotland for 
a shorter period, this revolt of opinions has been growing more 
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and more pronounced against many dogmas of Calvinistie creeds. 
In the churches just named are found the most complex and 
metaphysical creeds, attempting to interpret the Bible, only to 
make it sometimes harder to understand or to accept. 

These creeds were formulated largely as apologies and de- 
fenses in a former state of the Church; also they were an attempt, 
by philosophy and metaphysics, to speak the unspeakable, to 
reduce the character, government, purposes, and mysteries of 
God to human terms, and then to compel men, under pains and 
penalties, to swear supreme allegiance to these man-made creeds. 
These long, minute, metaphysical creeds have had their day, and 
have gone, never to return. They are a galling yoke, that think- 
ing men will wear no longer. An explosion has been avoided 
by permitting the believer to accept the creed “for substance of 
doctrine,” in many churches. 

That door will admit a mouse or an elephant. And the ele- 
phant has got in and is tramping around ad libitum. There is, 
doubtless, a loud demand for shorter, simpler creeds, for larger 
liberty to men loyal to Christ and godly in life, for less impo- 
sition of yokes, and for respecting the great Charter of Protest- 
antism, “the right of private judgment.” There is no warrant 
in the New Testament, in Christ and the Apostles, or in the primi- 
tive church, for imposing long creeds on men before allowing 
them to enter the church. In the case of clergymen, as denomi- 
nations are constituted, if they accept authorization from a chureh, 
covenanting to preach her doctrines, they ought, when they can- 
not fulfill that contract, to be honest and manly enough to go 
out; and if they are not, the church ought to have self-respect 
enough to put them out. They made a contract to do certain 
work and no other. No man has the right to covenant to be a 
watchman in my house against burglars or fire, and then admit 
the burglars or set the house on fire. 

But I assume that each writer in this symposium is expected 
to state the facts inquired about, as they exist in his own de- 
nomination more especially. Thus the field may be best covered. 
There never has been a schism in the Methodist Episcopal Church 
on the question of doctrines. Church polity and slavery have 
produced several divisions, but there has never been any marked 
divergence from unity of belief in the doctrines of the church. 
There never has been doctrinal divergence from our standards 
on the part of the laity, except in so far as that change has been 
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fomented and led by the preachers in local churches. This state- 
ment is probably largely true of other denominations as well. 
The laity in all churches are usually conservative and loyal, ex- 
cept in so far as they are inoculated with the heresy or liberalistic 
views of their religious teachers. For the people do not pro- 
foundly study or understand the differences and distinctions in 
creeds, but tacitly agree to accept the interpretations from their 
pastors. One reason for the absence of doctrinal heresies in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church (a reason more powerful, perhaps, 
than is found in most denominations) is that the creed of 
Methodism is in itself elastic and liberal. The laity are called upon 
to subscribe, upon baptism and reception into the church, to the 
Apostles’ creed, and to answer this question: ‘Do you believe 
in the doctrines of Holy Scripture as set forth in the articles of 
religion of the Methodist Episcopal Church,”— which articles of 
religion are twenty-four. And while several of these articles 
are not of vital moment in the present age, and are practically 
obsolete, I know of nothing contained in them that any consid- 
erable number of persons in the Church would deny or question. 
The clergymen of the Methodist Episcopal Church, however, are 
amenable, not only to the articles of religion, but also to what 
are called the “standards” of the church, and they are to be 
judged in their orthodoxy or heterodoxy by their harmony or 
inharmony with the consensus of belief in the church. That 
there is any wide-spread heretical tendency among the clergy of 
our church is not believed. That there is more liberality and 
breadth in the statement of truth than formerly is not denied; 
but I am asked to speak more specifically concerning the three 
fundamental doctrines concerning which the publie mind is 
chiefly interested at the present time, viz: the Inspiration of the 
Scriptures, the Atonement, and Future Punishment. 
Concerning the inspiration of the Scriptures as a fact of 
inspiration, divoreed from the method of inspiration, there is 
no decided doctrinal heresy in the church. The article in our 
creed concerning inspiration is so worded that any man who 
accepts the Bible as containing an authoritative and infallible 
revelation from God may hold the verbal, plenary, or any other 
theory of inspiration with perfect consistency. The article is as 
follows: “The Holy Seriptures contain all things necessary to 
salvation; so that whatsoever is not read therein, nor may be 
proved thereby, is not to be required of any man that it should 
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be believed as an article of faith, or be thought requisite or nee- 
essary to salvation.” The elasticity of this article as to the 
theory of inspiration, combined with the fact of belief in the 
authoritative and infallible revelation of the truth from God, 
has preserved our laity and clergy from any marked heresy 
touching the inspiration of the Seriptures. 

Then concerning the atonement. As to the fact of the atone- 
ment made by Christ for the sins of the whole world, there 1s no 
variance, so far as we know, between our doctrine and the belief 
of our people. As regards the theories or philosophies concern- 
ing the atonement, i. ¢., man’s conception of how Christ’s death 
made atonement, there doubtless is some diversity among our 
clergymen. On the vicariousness of Christ’s sufferings and 
death for the salvation of all men there is substantial unanimity. 
The governmental theory of the atonement most largely prevails 
among us. A few may be inoculated with the Bushnellian or 
* moral influence” theory, but this has not, we judge, spread far 
or deep. The doctrine of the atonement in its orthodox state- 
ment is preached from our pulpits with fervor, and believed by 
the laity with confidence. 

As for future punishment, there is no word about it in our 
articles of religion. A layman could be admitted into the mem- 
bership of the Methodist Episcopal Church, so far as our articles 
of religion go, or his subscription to ereeds is required, who did 
not believe in future punishment. Nevertheless, asa fact, future 
punishment is distinctively an article of faith among our laity. 
But the relation of the clergy to this doctrine is different. Their 
orthodoxy is tested and measured, not only by the articles of 
religion but by the “ standards ” of the church, which standards 
do teach and declare the doctrine of endless future punishment. 
Hence, no clergyman who disbelieved, and preached his disbelief, 
in future punishment, or who preached a second probation, or 
restorationism, could maintain his footing among us. The case 
of the Rev. Dr. Thomas, of Chicago, is in point here. There are 
not so many sermons preached in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church specifically upon the doctrine of future punishment as in 
former years, but most decidedly the doctrine colors and tones 
the practical preaching of our pulpits. There is, however, more 
modification, or divergence of belief, on this point perhaps than 
concerning either of the others. Very few, if any, are known to 
hold tentatively, while not uttering it, the doctrine of a second 
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probation; while possibly some, in their recoil from the material- 
istic and literal teachings of earlier days concerning future pun- 
ishment, may have accepted certain modifications of the doctrine, 
as, for instance, the conditional immortality of the soul, or the 
final extinction, after unknown time, of the wicked, as surmised 
by Archbishop Whately and Dr. Bushnell. There is no preach- 
ing, however, of the doctrine of restoration and second proba- 
tion. The governing mind of the Church, both in the clergy 
and in the laity, is tolerant. Methodism has never preached 
that belief in a human creed was necessary to salvation, and yet 
the Methodist Episcopal Church is not a creedless, invertebrate 
church. The period of her greatest activity in doctrinal preach- 
ing was when she stood face to face with the Calvinism and 
Universalism of the earlier period, proving her right to exist by 
her distinetive teachings and by her emancipation of the people 
from the thralldom of dogmas offensive to reason and repug- 
nant to the character of God. And it will be no assumption 
unwarranted by the facts to say that the doctrines of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, distinctively proclaimed in its earlier 
days, largely tended to modify and liberalize the beliefs of men, 
and to emancipate them from the sterner doctrines of the older 
churches. And if there is less of distinctively doctrinal preaching 
among us to-day in the line of dogma and controversy, it is be- 
cause the faith of Christians generally in this country has largely 
approximated unanimity on fundamental questions. This fact is 
demonstrated in the frequency with which Methodist preach- 
ers are called to the pulpits of other denominations, and are 
accepted as pastors without the modification of a single doctrine 
which they formerly held. There are many evidences of growing 
unity and approximating uniformity of belief in vital doctrines 
among Christians; and while “a universal chureh” in one organ- 
ized body is chimerical, if not undesirable, at present, neverthe- 
less, the substantial unity of Christendom on the great funda- 
mental doctrines of Christianity is becoming more and more 
manifest. The people care less for dogmas and more for practi- 
eal piety. But all practical piety is informed by doctrinal truth, 
so that, if Christianity is less a skeleton of doctrines to-day, it 
is because practical religion has covered those bones with the 
sinews and flesh of Christian life. 
Another explanation of the absence of dogmatie preaching is 

found, not in the intellectual indifference of the people to the 
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doctrines, but in the fact that the activities of business life, the 
insane rush and whirl and strain upon nerve and brain of men 
cause them to covet on the Sabbath such preaching as will be 
restful and helpful rather than wearying and controversial. 

It would be no benefit to the Church of Christ to attempt 
to modify her creeds in deference to outside clamor, or to revise 
her doctrines in the vain hope to harmonize them with news- 


paper theology. 
Jd. O. PEcx. 


REV. DR. KROTEL. 


ASKED to answer the question whether there is any difference 
between the opinions commonly held by Lutherans and the creed 
they profess, | would say that such is not largely the case. There 
are differences in the Lutheran Church in regard to a closer or a 
looser adherence to the acknowledged creeds, although all parts 
of the Lutheran Church in this country profess to receive the 
fundamental creed of Lutheranism, the Augsburg Confession, 
ex animo, Luther’s small eatechism, which embodies the same 
principles, is the text-book for the instruction of the young, next 
to the Bible, in all our churches. 

Of late years greater attention has been paid in the Lutheran 
Church to the creeds of the Church—the so-called symbolical 
books—than for many years before. The general tendency is to 
study them more thoroughly, and there is a general agreement 
all round as to the reception of the standards. 

There is no discussion in our church on the subjects of the 
Atonement, the Inspiration of the Scriptures, and Future Pun- 
ishment. All are agreed to adhere to the old orthodox position. 
I do not know of a solitary man of any standing who does not 
hold to the old views, or of a single article of an antagonistic 
character that has been written on those subjects in any of our 
reviews or periodicals. The scientific questions that have re- 
cently agitated many parts of the church—doubts in regard to 
the inspiration of the Bible, the relation of Science to Religion, 
the Atonement, Future Punishment, and so on—have not come 
up in our church at all. Such controversies have created no 
difficulty whatever among us. 

About twenty-five years ago an attempt was made by several 
prominent men in our church to revise the Augsburg Confes- 
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sion by cutting out such parts as they thought belonged to a past 
age, and which the people were now no longer willing to receive. 
But the effort was a complete failure. It only led the ministers 
and the people to a united investigation of the old creed, and to 
a return to the old standard. 

There is no necessity for the revision of the creed of the 
Lutherans. There has been published within the last year a new 
English translation of all the symbolical books of the Lutheran 
Church, by the Rev. Dr. Henry E. Jacobs, of Pennsylvania Col- 
lege, Gettysburg. I refer to this work because it has attracted 
very general attention, not only in our church, but in the theo- 
logieal world, and the fact that a book of that kind should be 
called for now in the church, and attract so much attention, is 
one of the strongest proofs that the Lutheran Church, instead of 
going away from her standards, is really coming back to them 
con amore—the English branch particularily. This is all the 
more significant, because, if there has been any controversy at 
all in any direction, it has been largely among English-speaking 
people, owing to the fact that they had not access, in the English 
language, to the literature of the Church. That difficulty is being 
met, so that the English portion of the Church is rallying around 
the old standards just as much as the German or the Scandi- 


navian. 
G. F. KrRoren. 


REV. DR. CHAMBERS. 

In the Reformed (Dutch) Church the difference between the 
accepted creed and the actual belief of the present generation 
is hardly appreciable; that is to say, in a hundred ministers 
there may be found two or three whose opinions would differ 
from the standards, and among the laity there may be a small 
number. 

Modern scientific theories have had no effect on the popular 
belief among us. The great body of the laity do not know any- 
thing about apologetics. My opinion is that the ignorant wash- 
erwoman who is a Christian knows that the Bible is the Word 
of God, because, as we state it theologically, the Holy Ghost 
bears witness to her in and by the truth, and satisfies her own 
mind, and that is independent of anything outside. I do not 
hold that the plain Christians get their convictions of the truth 
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of Seripture from learned men. If such were the case their faith 
would rest upon the testimony of men, while it really rests upon 
the testimony of God. 

In regard to Future Punishment I do not know of a single 
minister in the Dutch Church that doubts it, and the same is 
true of the old fashioned, sacrificial theory of the Atonement. 

As to the Inspiration of the Scriptures, that dogma has never 
been formulated in the larger creeds. The authorities say that 
the Bible is the Word of God, and that its authors were inspired ; 
but none of the creeds define what inspiration is, with one single 
exception, and that is a creed which never came into very gen- 
eral use. While I hold that there is a substantial agreement on 
the matter of inspiration among all our ministers yet, perhaps, 
they might not be able to agree upon the way in which they 
would set forth the doctrine. 

There is no need of any revision of creeds, so far as the 
Reformed Church is concerned. The only possible exception to 
this statement has respect to certain expressions in the Office for 
Infant Baptism, where it has been proposed to make some modi- 
fications or explanations, in order to meet the case of a very few 
individuals in different parts of the church who, while thor- 
oughly orthodox in all other respects, have some doubts upon 
these points, and therefore decline to make the confession 
required. That matter is now before the Church and will be 
settled in the course of the next year or two. But it is not sup- 
posed by anybody that, if an alteration is made, it will, in any 
degree, affect the doctrinal position of the Church or of its 
ministers. 

I think it would be well if there could be a revision of the 
creeds of the Reformation, —not in order to modify their doctrine 
in any degree, but simply so to change the phraseology that it 
will not mislead any one. The explanations which I heard 
from my professors in Princeton and in New Brunswick many 
years ago I should be glad to have in some way introduced into 
the body of the creed, or subjoined to it. 

I do not know how a ereed could be revised with safety. A 
ereed must grow. It cannot be manufactured, and it would be 
best to leave the matter to tentative efforts in the course of years, 
through which, probably, a desirable result might be gained. 


TaLBot W. CHAMBERS. 
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THE EXPERIMENT OF UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE. 


Wuat the average American citizen boasts as characteristiec- 
ally American is the “ freedom” and * equality” of all men, and 
their “ equal right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 
This common freedom he gives as large a definition as his interests, 
real or imaginary, may dictate. This common equality he under- 
stands to be absolute. These common rights he inclines to think 
inalienable, and there seems to be a growing belief that they 
absorb or extinguish some of the rights of his fellow-citizens. 
The American citizen to whom I refer is one of that great voting 
mass whose determinations shape our dearest interests and fix 
the fortunes of the nation. 

A conviction, however, which is growing stronger, exists in 
the minds of the few who contemplate thoughtfully the tenden- 
cies of our later history, and I may add, the fallacies, which lurk 
in the political “ axioms ” on which our institutions are built, or 
rather in our interpretation and application of them, that serious 
defects must exist somewhere in the fundamental structure of 
our political system. That political evils exist is universally 
admitted, save by the political tradesmen who manage to turn 
public misfortunes to their own advantage. The daily press is a 
mirror of daily wrongs,—unscrupulous political self-seeking, 
incompetence in legislation, corruption in office, defeat of the 
popular will, extravagance in public expenditures, maladminis- 
tration of law, and, finally, virtual dominance of the worst 
elements of the nation. But while these evils are seen and 
denounced, it is customary to charge them against the demago- 
gues who have foreed their way into public affairs, and who are 
supposed simply to have perverted the fundamental ideas of 
American freedom, and to have misrepresented sadly the con- 
stituencies which placed them in power. We shall see, however, 
that the American demagogue is the legitimate outeome of the 
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dogma of absolute equality, and the faithful representative of 
his constituency. 

The discovery of the political evils under which we suffer 
requires only a very superficial observation. Nor does the dis- 
covery of their ultimate cause call for any experience in states- 
manship. The cause, like any fundamental principle in political 
science, may be reached by a thoughtful analysis guided by fair 
common sense. It is certainly an ungracious, and perhaps oppro- 
brious, venture to give expression to radical dissent from the fun- 
damental conceptions that underlie the political fabrie of one’s 
own country. Perhaps no criticisms reaching the foundations of 
a government have ever led to any peaceful reconstitution. But 
the methods of men and of governments have grown more peace- 
ful and just with the growth of civilization, and the future may 
always hope for consummations which the past has found im- 
practicable. In any event, the discussion of the causes of our 
political evils is impending, and cannot be stayed by the pre- 
vailing adoration of the “ Ameriean idea,” or the satisfaction 
with the existing state of things felt by those who fatten on 
the corruption of American politics. Twelve years ago the 
present writer ventured to raise in public addresses the questions 
which he here again presents; and the warning words of the 
distinguished English philosopher who recently left our shores 
have sunk deep into the hearts of all thoughtful American 
patriots. The discussion, however, in the present instance, must 
be condensed into a presentation approaching the nature of a 
syllabus. 

First. The Factors of National Welfare. The conditions of 
national well-being supplied by nature, while they are all- 
important and demand governmental recognition, do not enter 
into the fabric of government, and do not require mention in 
this place. But institutions, whatever they are, grow under 
human agency. Man supplies, therefore, another group of 
factors in national destiny. Human intelligence must plan, 
human effort must exeeute, and human integrity must con- 
serve, the political and social organism under which the benefi- 
cence of nature becomes tributary to human happiness. If a 
people possess endowments enabling them to rise above bar- 
barism, there must be some basal principles framed into a 
fundamental national organization. There must be enacted 
judicious laws to meet ever-arising emergencies, and give 
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expression to ever-progressing ideas. There must be a just 
enforcement of the laws, and some tribunal to administer equity 
between man and man. These consummations must grow out 
of the exercise of human powers. What man has to do in 
molding the destiny of his country, how man’s agency in this 
work can best be brought into action, whether our system 
utilizes most efficiently the powers for usefulness possessed by 
our citizens,—these are questions which we wish to approach 
with patriotic fearlessness and candor. 

Second. The Human Conditions of National Welfare are 
grounded in Intelligence and Virtue. 

(1) What the exercise of political funetions demands. The 
fundamental principles of the political fabrie demand an ae- 
quaintance with history, or the past experience of nationalities, 
a knowledge of the political, industrial, and financial sciences, 
and a recognition of the principles of justice and equity among 
men. The enactment of useful laws demands an acquaintance 
with the history and results of legislation under analogous con- 
ditions; a knowledge of the political, industrial, and financial 
sciences ; acquaintance with the nature and usefulness of the 
great public enterprises consummated or undertaken in the 
past; a comprehension of the public enterprises suited to the 
country and people coneerned; courage and intelligence to pro- 
ject and promote beneficent public measures; virtue to seek 
justice between men and between nations, and to provide wise 
laws for the encouragement of virtue and the suppression of 
viee ; patriotism to restrain from the sacrifice of the public wel- 
fare for the sake of personal ends. The administration of the 
laws demands an intelligent comprehension, interpretation, and 
application of them, according to their spirit, without perversion, 
or evasion based on sophistical technicalities, and an execution 
of them without evasion, without malice, and without fear. 

(2) The origin and maintenance of modern civilization. The 
slightest aequainance with the history of civilization shows that 
its rise among any people is co-incident with the access of new 
ideas respecting the powers of nature and the modes of nature’s 
activity. The advance of civilization has depended on inecreas- 
ing knowledge of the laws of the natural world, increasing 
activity of the intellectual powers of man, and progressive with- 
drawal from occupations exclusively physical; the invention of 
new and more expeditious methods of attaining the ends of sub- 
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sistence, comfort, and happiness, and the progressive strength- 
ening of the sense of justice, and the sentiments of sympathy, 
philanthropy, and patriotism. Savage and barbarous people are 
ignorant and superstitious, and generally perpetrators of cruelties 
and injustice. The high civilization of modern times is the 
product of intense intellectual activity, and a noble development 
of the moral sentiments. The constituents and the agencies of 
modern civilization are largely the applications of conceptions 
which constitute the body of the sciences and arts. All those 
modern improvements and advances which signalize the culture 
of the Mediterranean race, which have facilitated so amazingly 
all the useful operations of industry, which have brought com- 
munities, cities, states, and nations into rapid inter-communica- 
tion, almost annihilating space and time, which have made the 
experience of all the instruction of each, which have introduced 
all grades of organized and codéperative activity, which have 
permeated all nationalities with a common feeling of sympathy, 
and consolidated mankind into a brotherhood of love and co- 
working,—these achievements are intellectual and moral. This 
fact cannot be too deeply pondered. Nor are these intellectual 
results attributable to the utilization of scientific truth, but rather 
to the very study, acquisition, and diffusion of scientific truth 
per se. Invention is only the medium through which science 
transmits its benedictions to humanity. Thus it becomes intelli- 
gible that civilization has advanced in proportion as the interests 
of education, and especially of higher education, have been pro- 
moted ; and civilization has receded where intellectual enter- 
prise has waned. This correlation of intellectual activity and 
moral excellence with the existence of those civil, political, and 
social conditions, which we unite in pronouncing the supreme 
excellences of human culture, brings to view the important fact 
that society is deeply concerned in the promotion of intellectual 
activity, and the provision of all requisites for its suecessful 
achievement of new conceptions of truth, and new utilities 
toward society. Can any man fail to feel the foree of the 
inference? Is there any member of civilized society who does 
not enjoy benefits earned for him by the strenuous exertion 
of intellect? Is there any one so obscure and feeble that he 
receives none of the blessings conferred by good roads, by rail- 
ways, by cheap newspapers and cheap books, by the postal 
system, by trade and commerce, by labor-saving machines, by 
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good national organization and laws, by exalted conceptions 
of the natural world? Let it be noted, also, very carefuliy, 
that the intellectual work represented by such factors in our 
civilization is a work of a high and exceptional order. The 
human mind, to produce these beneficent results, the common 
possession of all, has had to grapple with the darkest problems 
of nature, has exercised patience, endurance, persistence, and 
penetration which, when understood, have commanded the 
admiration of the world. Sometimes these hereulean labors 
have received the sympathy and aid of wealth; and in every 
ease it is accumulated wealth which takes the thought of the 
scientist and inventor and builds it into the social fabric, making 
it an efficient and visible agent in working out the comfort and 
happiness of all. 

If it is thus intelligence and virtue that have created our 
modern civilization, an inherent right to the control of eivil- 
ization dwells in intelligence and virtue, and every citizen is 
personally interested in securing to intelligence and virtue the 
exercise of their rightful control. Civilization is the product of 
the highest wisdom and virtue among the people; the regula- 
tion and government of civilization ought to reflect the highest 
wisdom and virtue among the people, and when these factors of 
national prosperity are so reflected in the government, all the 
people, high and low, receive the greatest possible blessings 
from the best possible government. I‘ hold these truths to be 
self-evident.” But where are lodged these high powers for 
creating and conserving civilization ? 

Third. Modern Civilization does not reflect the Intelligence 
and Virtue of the Masses of the People. 

A glance backward over the course of history shows it illu- 
minated chiefly by the luster of single great names—captains, 
lawgivers, philosophers, artists, historians, scientists, inventors, 
philanthropists, teachers, capitalists. These in their several 
fields have risen far above the common mass of humanity. Their 
lives have been spent in a different, mostly in a higher, range 
of activity. They have forsworn momentary and sensual pleas- 
ures, and’ have given themselves to the life-long pursuit of some 
distant end. Not less human; not less in sympathy with human- 
ity, but more so; not less intelligent in the operation of the 
social and political machinery, but preoceupied in the develop- 
ment of the sources cf human comfort and happiness, they have 
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generally been allowed to live in seclusion, if they have even 
escaped the neglect and the jeers of their fellow-men. But when 
we glance over the list of names that gleam as beacon-lights 
along the course of progress, we see that each stands the repre- 
sentative of some germinal idea,—some seed-thought which has 
grown and multiplied and expanded till it fills the world, and 
all men, rich and poor, great and small, partake of the fruitage 
thereof. We see the names of great poets,— the first blossoms 
of civilization; the names of great framers of states and of social 
institutions; of great leaders in the dire emergencies of war; 
great historians, who have gathered up the experiences of the 
receding ages; great artists, who have created and kept alive 
the highest conceptions of the beautiful; great orators, who 
have taken noble causes before the apathetic multitude and 
achieved for them the world’s regard; great scientists, who have 
unlocked the seeret truths of nature and given them over to the 
use of the world; great writers, who have gathered up the lofty 
thoughts in every field and inspired the common mind with 
unfamiliar conceptions; great jurists, who have followed the 
course of right through the bewildering mazes of casuistry, and 
have sought to maintain conerete justice among men; great 
teachers, who have saved the masses from barbarism by devising 
systems for enriching the minds of the many with the fertilizing 
ideas of the few. A brilliant array of names passes before us as 
we utter these sentences. As each personality has receded from 
the society of men, a halo has begun to gather about his name, 
and men have been moved to acknowledge the debt which civil- 
ization owes him. It is useful to refleet how limited is the num- 
ber of those who have made important eoniributions to the 
forces of civilization. Yet the beneficent results of their labors 
permeate every department of civilized life. In the comforts of 
home, in the conveniences of travel, in the work of legislation, in 
the adjudications of courts, in the avocations of industry every- 
where, we draw upon and depend upon the resourees supplied to 
us by the high intelligence of the past and present. Blot from 
the past one thousand selected names among the thousand mil- 
lions who have lived and died, and modern civilization would 
be a barbarism. To these names we are indebted for all which 
we most hi¢hly prize in modern life. These living thoughts, 
these vital forees which have eome down to us from the few 
great souls that have starred the course of humanity, hold up 
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social condition at its present level, and hold up with it the 
meanest member of the social compact, and the thousands upon 
thousands who have never reflected on the sources of their social 
blessings, nor ever entertained a sentiment of respect for those 
whose devotions and sacrifices have purchased the common com- 
forts of human populations. How soon, along the frontier, 
where the supports of higher intelligence and virtue are some- 
times wanting, the condition of society relapses toward barbar- 
ism—that barbarism, alas, so congenial to the average intellect 
and native morality of the great mass of men. If the highest 
condition of civilization is best for all classes of society, then 
all classes are deeply interested in the conservation of the inter- 
ests of high intelligence and exalted virtue; and no man is 
slighted, but all men are benefited, by the public measures which 
secure to intelligence and virtue the highest recognition, respect, 
and encouragement. I “hold these truths to be self-evident.” 

Fourth. Therefore, absolute Political Control should not be 
exercised by the Masses. 

The converse of this proposition, in the light of the foregoing 
statement of principles, seems a preposterous absurdity. The 
conferring of equal political control upon every citizen implies 
that all citizens are equally prepared to counsel wisely and act 
patriotically, and have equal stakes in the civil compact. There 
are no other conditions under which the equal distribution of 
power would not be unphilosophical, inequitable, and impolitie. 

Every member of society is personally interested, as the state 
at large is interested, in securing greatest influence to those most 
competent to serve the state usefully. Persons not possessing 
the highest qualifications of intelligence and virtue should, for 
their own sakes,—for the best protection of their own lives and 
property, and for producing the best conditions of individual 
prosperity and happiness,—seek to lodge political influence in 
the wisest and safest hands; as every passenger on the ocean 
steamer refrains from interposing his own counsel, and gladly 
relegates command to the best captain and the best engineer 
to be had. This is not injustice to those who surrender con- 
trol; if is justice to those who have a right to best govern- 
ment; it is justice to those whom nature and edueation have 
fitted to administer best government. This is not oppression of 
the masses by a selected few; it is the best protection of the 
masses from ail political evils; the best guidance of the masses 
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toward the blessings of higher national and individual prosper- 
ity. This is not the establishment of inequality among men; it 
is the equitable distribution of political power according to polit- 
ical capacity. It is best government for the masses; it is a just 
burden of responsibility for those capable of government, and a 
fit conferring of power on those designated by nature to receive 
it. It is absolute equality for equal wisdom, equal virtue, and 
equal usefulness. For a people te avail themselves of the wisest 
and the best political control is but fidelity to the beneficence 
which has created the capacity for political usefulness; to reject 
the best control and choose the worst is ingratitude, impiety, and 
self-destruction. I “hold these truths to be self-evident.” 

But the American system robs intelligence and virtue of a 
natural right. Intelligence and virtue are disfranchised. Igno- 
rance and intelligence, vice and virtue, are clothed with equal 
power. All the nation’s political incompetency is resolved into 
some millions of units which, like a flood, deluge and annihilate 
the few thousands of units fitted by nature and education to act 
most wisely and most beneficently for the millions. 

The American system, as it exists in practice, misapprehends 
the meaning of “equality.” Because nature has established a 
certain species of equality,—equal helplessness at birth, equal 
mortality, equal right to life and the pursuit of happiness,—it 
assumes that all men possess by nature an equal right to exercise 
political control. This absurdity could only be equaled by the 
assumption that all men possess the same right to exercise the 
functions of chief justice, or discharge the duties of railroad 
president, or turn a somersault from a high bridge. Every one 
has the right to aspire to these things, and to do them when 
qualified by nature, by training, and by the consent of others 
whose rights are involved. The exercise of political power can 
exist only as permitted by the state. Suffrage is a privilege 
conferred by the state under such limitations as its own welfare 
demands, 

The evils which germinate in the American system of universal 
suffrage have become enormous, wide-spread, and alarming. Patri- 
ots and thinkers are lifting up their voices on every hand, sounding 
alarms, offering counsels, and deprecating the tendencies of our 
polities. Our political evils are generally ascribed to the admin- 
istration of the laws and the usages of our system. The packed 
caucus, the “cut-and-dmed” convention, the venal lerislator, the 
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official defaulter, the spendthrift Congress, the bullying “ bosses,” 
the relentless “machine”—these and other agencies are com- 
monly named as the causes of the evils under which the people 
are misrepresented, beguiled, overtaxed, and oppressed. But 
these are only the symptoms of an evil more deeply seated. 
Every political evil-doer has had conferred on him the power 
which he misuses. There is no malfeasance except in some fune- 
tion assumed by some authority. A man is not responsible for 
doing as he pleases except where some trust is concerned. 
These political evil-doers are all office-holders. Those who elected 
them to office are themselves the cause of all the evils which 
they suffer. The American voter is the incompetent and often 
unconscious author of the political burdens under which he 
groans. Ignorance has installed ignorance in places of power. 
Selfishness and passion have thrust cunning and unscrupulous- 
ness into places where they fatten on other men’s earnings, and 
tyrannize over honesty and patriotism. It is our universal suf- 
frage—simple “manhood suffrage”—which lies at the root of 
our most threatening political maladies. Let us specify some of 
the evils which we trace to universal suffrage. 

(1) It establishes the sway of demagogism. The ignorant, 
uncultured, or dissipated voter most willingly yields to the social 
persuasions of one of his own class. The field is inviting for the 
unemployed and unprincipled to seek the suffrages of their fel- 
lows and make a trade of office-seeking, and office-holding, and 
office-fattening. The profession of political service is truly a 
useful adjustment in society; but it should be a profession, and 
not atrade; and the candidate for office is solemnly and patriot- 
ically bound to allow his constituents unrestricted freedom in 
their suffrages. The resort to tricks and jugglery in caueus and 
convention, not to mention the baser influences of money and 
whisky, intimidation and fraud, is only the expedient of a 
demagogical trade whose practice is criminal. The very liberty 
of equal suffrage—a principle prompted by the sense of human 
equality, and incorporated in our institutions for defence against 
monarchical oppression, is made the instrument for raising 
to rulership the worst and least competent elements of our 
population, and converting our “popular” government into a 
tyranny, all the more regrettable and galling because self-imposed 
and avoidable. The sense of patriotism in public service is dis- 
appearing. Voters and demagogues alike dispense office for base 
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personal gains; and one begins to think of the pretorian guard 
which, in the decline of the Roman Empire, used to sell the impe- 
rial succession at auction. The highest intelligence and virtue 
seldom rise to places of political responsibility and trust. Our 
government, sad to say, is sinking progressively to the condition 
of a kakistocracy. It needs more than a patriotic contradiction 
of the prophecy to render its non-fulfillment probable. 

I have stated the fact that, under our system, the better and 
more competent class of citizens are generally excluded from 
office by the conspicuousness, urgency, and unscrupulousness of 
political tradesmen in the management of the ignorant voter. 
Let any man look about him in his own city or town, or county, 
or State, and inquire whether the population does not afford 
better and more competent persons for discharging the duties of 
the various offices. The very proposition excites a smile. Who 
ever supposed the best men were in office, save in occasional in- 
stances? But does not the public welfare demand that the pub- 
lic functions should be discharged by the most competent ? 

Why are not the best men in office? Why are not the popu- 
lar suffrages turned in the direction of best eleetions and best 
government? Because the voters misjudge what is politically 
wise,—and that whether they trust their own intelligence or yield 
to the solicitations of their leaders. It is the fashion of the 
devotee of the American system to exclaim that every citizen is 
bound in duty to grapple with the demagogue and counteract 
his influence with the voters. The citizen is willing to attend 
the “ primaries,” but he finds the primaries already “ fixed,”—the 
candidates already chosen. Now it is idle to say he ought to 
have acted beforehand and cireumvented the tricky demagogues 
of his precinet. 1. He cannot afford to spend his time in doing 
it; he has great personal and public interests on his hands 
quite unlike the small political tradesman who has no material 
interests at stake beyond his daily bread or his personal ambition. 
No better, indeed, ean he afford to make an even trade of his 
knowledge, material interests, and pelitieal competency for the 
stolidity, ignorance, and sensuality which neutralize his ballot at 
the caneus or the polls. It is a damning wrong that the political 
influence of a chief-justiee, so far as provided by our system, can 
be annihilated by the ballot of a bloated sot; or, the convictions 
of the illustrious political scholar by the momentary caprice of a 
vacant-headed boor,—and that too, on questions of education, of 
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finance, of State organization, or any other high and dear interest 
of society. 2. Civilization cannot afford to have him do it. 
The public welfare requires the faithful discharge of the duties 
of private citizenship. All cannot become “ political bummers” 
without disastrous consequences to public industry and public 
intelligence. 3. It is not possible to do it. Good and useful 
citizens have not the gifts of the political fugleman, nor can they 
practice the unscrupulous arts of caucus-packing, ballot-buying, 
and “ ballot-box stuffing.” 4. It is not necessary to do it. Des- 
troy the occasion for doing it. Suppress demagogism by making 
demagogism impossible. Diminish the power of the worst classes 
or increase the power of the better classes. The demagogue says 
we have no classes in America—perverting the fact that no 
hereditary class-distinctions have been established by law. To 
deny the existence of classes among us is to dispute with the 
multiplication table. We have a class who exercise rights 
appointed by nature to be exercised by their betters. Modern 
“civil service reform” proposes to doctor the sores of the body 
politic; but the evil is in the blood; it needs a constitutional 
remedy. 

(2) It paralyzes all grander public enterprises. It conditions 
the inauguration and maintenance of every great public under- 
taking on the comprehension and approval of all the ignorance 
and incapacity in the State or nation. All our great public enter- 
prises are either extinct or decadent, except First, those which, 
hke the Coast and Geodetic Survey, are maintained by authority 
beyond the immediate hazards of popular approval, and Secondly, 
those which, like “ river and harbor improvement,” can be turned 
into Mississippi streams of pap for political paupers. 

(3) It discourages the higher efforts of intelligence. The 
interests of higher education are staked on the guardianship of 
those incapable of appreciating high education, and all uncon- 
scious of their own profound and complete indebtedness to higher 
education. It discourages professional preparation, by ignoring 
the interest and duty of the State in its promotion, making it 
necessary for high-minded citizens to assume the State’s duty. It 
holds to the liberty of every man to practice every profession, 
without any adequate preparation, if he can secure his clients. It 
thus fosters quackery of every sort. In law, free play is given 
the pettifogger to foment disputes, mismanage causes, and 
squander estates. In medicine, the crude tyro saws our bones, 
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and drugs our vitals, and confesses his ignorance of our ailments. 
In theology, it tends to reduce the efforts of the pulpit to a 
fashion of weary platitudes and chronic snarling over the prog- 
ress of ideas, thus bringing Christianity and all religion into 
disesteem. It discourages science, from which flow the most fer- 
tilizing streams of our civilization, by formulating charges of 
inutility, by withholding means for the prosecution of scientific 
investigations and surveys, by imposing onerous taxes on im- 
ported seientifie books and works of art, holding (alas, that high 
officials should confess it!) that all higher intellectual efforts are 
“for personal adornment,” and mere selfish advantage. 

(4) It represses popular education. By giving free seope 
and supremacy to the avarice and false economy of the individ- 
ual, by which the office of teacher is given to the lowest bidder, 
and the school-house plot is left to become the most desolate 
and comfortless square rood in the township. Experience has 
shown that our yeomanry, as a rule, do not sufficiently appre- 
ciate efficient primary schools to tax themselves adequately for 
their maintenance. Some of those sections of the country long 
famous for their “opportunities for universal education” have 
degenerated, under popular control, to a condition of startling 
illiteracy. One New England State, with increasing population, 
shows a diminishing school attendance. Even the more intel- 
ligent centers of population are continually studying to make 
their high schools less expensive,— by over-working their teachers, 
by dropping out languages and sciences, and even, in some 
cities, by the proposal to abolish all public education above the 
primary grade. The effects of diminished popular intelligence 
are seen in the growing disrelish for reading above the grade of 
fiction and story-telling, and in the trashy, sensational, and 
paragraphie fashion in journalism. 

(5) It levels all gradations. As the State declares all 
men “ equal,” and emphasizes and interprets the declaration by 
making all men equal rulers, it is inevitable that ordinary intel- 
ligence should draw the inference that all men are equally 
good for any function exercised by the State. That is the 
inference which dominates the popular conviction. The “ best 
fellow ” is the preferred man for public duty. Every one is fit 
to practice any ealling—to grind an ax or to frame a statute. 
The unedueated small grocer, who feels an itching for office, has 
but to be “one of the boys,” and they will make him State 
Senator, or put him on the board to control the education of the 
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city, or send him all the way to Washington to vote on great 
international questions, while his superiors may remain at their 
business and nurse their disgust over the operation of the 
* glorious ” principle of universal suffrage. Many other more 
or less serious evils flow from the popular conviction of univer- 
sal equality. Emoluments must be equalized; the judge must 
stand on a level with the granger. Professional preparation, 
experience, and skill earn no special consideration ; apprentice- 
ship at trades is suppressed ; every workman expects to-morrow 
to be a “ boss,” and every employer must stand the cost of 
unskillfulness and constant blunders. Respect for superior 
character or superior excellence is lost; reverence has not 
descended to us from colonial times. Even good clothes are 
sometimes a reproach, as a particular eut of the beard was re- 
cently quoted as an opprobrium to one of our national officials, 
whose character for intelligent publie service has seldom been 
equaled. The principle fosters a feeling of freedom to offer 
manifestations of disrespect, and finally even to encroach on 
private rights. The insolence of petty officials is notorious; and 
the practice of trespass, theft, and robbery prevails throughout 
the country to an appalling extent. Private grounds cannot be 
safely improved ; all movable property must be kept under lock, 
for a sort of community of possessions seems to be the central 
core of the ‘“ American idea.” The outcry of honest people is 
heard on every hand. The exeeration of our political tyrants 
rises to heaven, but still the unthinking mob shouts, Equality ! 
Glorious American freedom! America is indeed becoming a 
paradise for the worst classes. Communism and social chaos are 
the only possible finality of such a tendency. 

Fifth. The Rational Bases of Political Power. 

If the highest wisdom and virtue could be placed in supreme 
control, every citizen’s welfare would be best conserved. It is 
immaterial whether these qualifications are found lodged in one 
person or more. Autocracy is not inherently evil; some of the 
best governments which ever existed have been autocracies. 
Infinite beneficence is exercised by the Divine autocrat; and 
the Divine ruler is recorded to have established monarchies 
seeular and hierarchical on several occasions during the history 
of the world. It is human weakness and finiteness which render 
autocracies in human governments dangerous and commonly 
oppressive. It follows that the highest qualifications for 
political control must be sought in a body of counselors, or 
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a selection of the most competent citizens by the most compe- 
tent electors. 

But the best men are finite—imperfect in knowledge and 
justice ; and even the most ignorant and dependent have some 
interest which they wish conserved by good government, and 
which it is the duty of government to protect. Every individual, 
then, should be allowed some voice in political control. This is 
as far as our system goes. But some possess more wisdom for 
control, and some hold a greater stake in the government; and 
these are grounds for discrimination. This axiom our constitu- 
tion makers did not discover. 

Let us try to develop the natural, and, therefore, the just 
and expedient, grounds of political suffrage. The exercise of 
suffrage being a personal act, all right to suffrage must ground 
in the individual. As there can be no conflict between the high- 
est good of the state and the highest good of the individual, 
conceived in the general sense, all grounds of suffrage regard 
both the welfare of the state and the welfare of the individual. 
But some exist in relation to the state directly and the individ- 
ual indirectly ; others, in relation to the individual directly and 
the state indirectly. Let us enumerate them : 

1. In relation to the state directly and the individual indi- 
rectly : 

(1) Wisdom — good judgment supplemented by adequate 
knowledge. 

(2) Virtue—rectitude, temperance, unselfishness, patriotism, 

These represent the individual’s qualifications to counsel 
wisely for the state, and these entitle him to exert influence in 
the government. The government which fails to utilize the best 
gifts of its citizens is derelict to every citizen. 

II. In relation to the individual directly and the state indi- 
rectly: 

(1) Personality — personal suffrage, including women. Every 
one is equally interested in his personal existence and happiness. 
Every one has the same right to personal security. 

(2) Property. This has always commanded respect and pro- 
tection at law. Much of our legislation relates to rights of prop- 
erty. Nations go to war over questions of property, and even of 
private property. It is inconceivable that property should have 
no natural right to a voice in the legislation which affects its 
welfare and ownership. That the rule of money is opprobrious ; 
that a moneyed aristocracy is hateful, is not to the point. The 
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rule of money is not advocated, but only its rights. The augment- 
ation of the influence of property reaches, however, a natural 
limit which government must define. It is even a serious ques- 
tion whether millionairism is useful to a state. Assuredly, as to 
its right to political influence, the stake of the millionaire is not 
felt to be more serious than that of the man whose all is measured 
by a decade of thousands. But these questions certainly admit 
of some equitable and advantageous adjustment. 

(3) Family. The Romans were right in holding that family 
confers a claim upon the state. The children are so many per- 
sonalities for whom the father acts. Each life is worth an adult 
life to the state. Both state and individual demand the influence 
of the children (through the father) in the framing of the laws. 

These possessions represent the individual’s stake in the gov- 
ernment, and entitle him to exert an influence over it. Total 
disfranchisement, temporary or permanent, should be visited upon 
drunkards and persons convicted of crime. 

Is such a basis of suffrage practicable? I hold it to be both 
practicable and best. It provides for manhood suffrage. It in- 
creases suffrage-power while elevating the standard of suffrage- 
competency. It secures greatest wisdom for the service of the 
state. It emancipates the citizen from the thraldom of igno- 
rance, stolidity, and vice. It gives representation to every inter- 
est which contributes to the worth of the state. It tends, in short, 
to seeure the survival of the fittest. Nor would greater difficulty 
be experienced in determining the relative qualifications of 
voters and the suffrage-competency of each, than in qualifying 
for signature to a bond, or for teaching, or medical or legal 
practice, or for tax-paying. A suffrage-commission in each pre- 
cinet or township, under general—preferably national —enact- 
ments, would, after the first embarrassments, adjust all suffrage 
rights with the same ease and equity as a county board of super- 
visors acting in questions of equalization and apportionment. 

Sixth, Can our Basis of Suffrage be changed without Blood- 
shed? 

The change implies the consent of those who are to suffer 
relative disfranchisement. But as the change is for their bet- 
terment, and the masses of men are endowed with fair intellects, 
most classes ought to be approachable by fair arguments. But 
the demagogue, whose greed requires the defeat of good gov- 
ernment, would interpose his nefarious influence adversely. 
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Perhaps the masses, trained to obedience to such masters, would 
in this question prefer their equal suffrage, with plunder and 
anarchy, to qualified suffrage, political order, and national per- 
petuity. 

If the change is impracticable, we see alarming ground for 
anxiety. The signs of the times are ominous. More threaten- 
ing than any present evils is the steady march from bad to 
worse which has characterized our national history. We shall 
not fall into chaos to-morrow, nor at the next presidential elee- 
tion. The counsels of the wise and patriotic, which they cannot 
embody in ballots, will avail to postpone the evil day. The con- 
servative influence of wealth, which, though not put in ballots, 
often wins ballots from destructive proposals, may, if wisely 
employed, steady the decaying fabric for many years. The 
people will again and again change one set of masters for an- 
other, and at each shift the march to political perdition may 
halt. But American tendencies have been studied long enough 
to reveal their course and outcome, and the political student 
is entitled to utter his predictions with as much confidence as 
the astronomer, who, from a series of observations on the move- 
ments of a newly-discovered planet, is able to describe its 
entire course in the depths of space. 

These truths will never lose their foree by being ignored by 
our statesmen and students. It will be vain to compose our- 
selves in the complacent assurance that we live under “ the best 
government the sun ever shone upon.” Evil omens are not dis- 
pelled by closing our eves. If these views are unsound, their 
unsoundness will not be demonstrated by unreasoning, illogical, 
or sentimental objections. It will be futile simply to pro- 
nounce them pessimistic, unpatriotic, impracticable, unsound 
in theory, a wholesale impeachment of American statesmanship, 
a proposition to dethrone the people, a plea for an aristocracy, 
a motion to revolutionize a political system which has witnessed | 
results unparalleled in history for the blessings conferred on 
humanity. The case requires proof that our government is 
under the control of the best elements; that our political evils 
are not great; that they are not increasing from year to year, 
and are not probably destined to increase; and that these evils 
are not traceable logically to the communistie principle of 
universal and equal suffrage. 


ALEXANDER WINCHELL. 


THE DECAY OF PROTESTANTISM. 


UNBELIEF is spreading in the world, causing great unrest. 
The life to come and man’s relation to it engage his thoughts 
and excite his hopes or his fears. The natural, the material, 
the present, are around him, and ever at hand; they arrest his 
attention and claim his time. The supernatural, the spiritual, 
the future, are far off, are net seen, and so are often relegated to 
another time—to the next world. Yet, the thought of a life to 
come, in eternity, with a possibility of endless pain or pleasure, 
compels reflection and begets uneasiness. Men do not care to 
make a mistake in what concerns eternity. God, the Redemp- 
tion, Sin, Salvation, are questions of paramount importance to 
the whole human race. They cannot be ignored; they demand 
solution; the solving of these questions brings faith and hope, 
or unbelief and despair. 

Men had definite beliefs with regard to these truths three 
centuries ago. They then believed in supernatural truths and in 
mysteries. They also believed in a divinely established authority 
to guide men in all questions of faith and morals. 

Protestantism, taking its rise in the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, began by rejecting this teaching authority, and 
substituting therefor the right of each individual to judge and 
choose in all matters of religious faith and morals. Private 
interpretation of the Scriptures, without note or comment, 
without guide or limit, became the cardinal tenet of Protestant- 
ism—its very essence. By it Protestantism was to live or 
to die. In leaving the Catholic Chureh, it carried along many 
of the old points of doctrinal belief, and some of the familiar 
and cherished religious observances. But when it thus left 
the Catholic communion, it was much like a mariner going out 
to sea in a ship without a rudder, who, when the storm arises, 
casts out one bit of cargo after another, in the vain hope of sav- 
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ing the sea-tossed and foundering vessel. Protestantism went 
out to sea without Christ’s appointed pilot, and has been dis- 
charging cargo ever since, to escape shipwreck. Now that there 
is little left to throw overboard, above all wrangling and con- 
tention the cry of distress is heard, that danger is imminent and 
disaster inevitable. In all its multitudinous forms Protestant- 
ism is decaying —is dying. 

On all sides this confession is heard. It comes from the review 
and the newspaper; from the pulpit and the platform; from friend 
and foe alike. 

So long ago as 1847, Brownson wrote in his “ Review”: 
“That Protestantism in most countries, especially in this coun- 
try, is developing into infidelity, irreligion, naturism, rejecting 
and losing even all reminiscences of grace, is too obvious and too 
well known to be denied, or to demand any proof.” The “ West- 
minster Review,” in its July number of this year, sweeps the whole 
body of believers in the supernatural away from the world of to- 
day, leaving only a few fossilized fanatics, succinctly cognizable 
as knaves or fools. It says: 


“The result is that intelligent men cannot accept as true the current forms 
of theology, nor yet can honest men day after day act the falsehood of appar- 
ently countenancing opinions which in their hearts they know to be false. 
Those who are thus left as the exponents of the popular faith are those so 
intellectually dull that they cannot master the logical effect of recent criti- 
cism, and are unable to realize the spirit of the age in which they live; or 
they are those whose moral susceptibilities are so blunt that they perceive no 
moral incongruity in the advocacy of opinions they do not hold in the ordi- 
nary and conventional sense. But a elass which is intellectually dull or mor- 
ally blunt cannot long retain ascendancy over the public mind; and that 
process of deterioration in the character and influence ef the clergy, which 
during the three last centuries has materially compromised their position, 
seems likely to result in the total extinction of all respect for the office and 
services of the class.” 


These are, it may be alleged, unfriendly witnesses. Their tes- 
timony would avail little if it were not corroborated by mourn- 
ful avowals within the fold. 

The purport of this paper is to show by facts and figures, and 
by the admissions of sincere and sorrowing friends, that Protest- 
antism as a religious organization is decaying. This decay is 
found in: 

First. Church creeds. 

Second. Church government and ministry. 
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Third. Church membership and attendance at church worship 
or services. 

Some of the causes which have led to this decay will then be 
indicated. 

First. There is decay in church creeds. At the outbreak of 
the sixteenth century schism, Luther, Calvin, Zwingle, and their 
associates formulated creeds which they imposed on their fol- 
lowers, and sought to impose on others. Each new sect, as it 
broke away from its parent sect, announced its special creed, 
made up of what it brought away, headed by its peculiar and 
distinguishing doctrine justifying the separation and an inde- 
pendent organization. The multiplication of these sects was 
so rapid, and the dissensions among them so bitter, that all 
pretense of unity and Christian comity ceased. Before Protes- 
tantism had celebrated its first centennial, a refuge in Deism as 
a relief from unending disputes and uncertainties seemed the only 
alternative. This threatened lapse into Deism alarmed the ablest 
and most earnest of the leaders in the Protestant ranks. From 
Deism to Atheism was but a question of time. Grotius, Leibnitz, 
Bacon, drew back in dismay, and sought safety in a reunion with 
the Catholic Church. They asked concessions that involved dog- 
matic truth. But the Church cannot sacrifice truth to interest or 
expediency. It was within this first century that Protestantism 
made all its gains. Steadily sinee, in spite of state protection, 
the smiles of wealth and power, its easy facility in yielding to the 
whims, the demands, the social exigencies of its adherents, it has 
lost ground. From time to time the need of unity was felt. Lop- 
ping off of doctrines, modifications in church creeds and disci- 
pline, failed to bring it about. At last an agreement to disagree 
was offered distracted minds in the delusory hope of peace. The 
various sects have continued to disagree, to diseard old points of 
belief, to cast away the substance of Christian doctrines, while 
still retaining phrases and forms, until now little remains of the 
original teachings of the fathers of Protestantism. Although 
Episcopalians still profess to stand by the Thirty-Nine Articles 
and the Prayer-book, the utmost latitude is allowed in interpret- 
ing their meaning. Nineteenth century Presbyterians of all 
schools combined could not produce a disciple acceptable to John 
Knox. The old Puritans of New England would never recognize 
as brethren the Congregationalists of to-day. It is becoming the 
fashion to eschew doctrine, and to philosophize rhetorically on 
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conduct. According to Rev. Mr. Pullman, as reported in the New 
York “ Herald,” even this minimized creed is not believed in. 
He says: 


‘‘ Another great drawback to effective Christian work is in the clergy itself. 
This body, which was once so powerful for good, finds itself paralyzed, and 
the secret is that the ministers have nearly all lost belief in the religion they 
find it necessary to profess. They preach a creed openly, but secretly their 
souls are honeycombed with doubt, and thus they have to a great extent 
become mere reasoners, arguers, and platform lecturers.” 


Whatever else may be said of Henry Ward Beecher, it can be 
safely admitted that he interprets correctly the progress and aims 
of American religious thought as developed day by day. His 
eareer at Plymouth Church shows a gradual curtailment of doe- 
trinal teachings, and an emasculating of others to harmonize 
with the notions of his hearers. He is something of a barometer 
in American Protestantism. Lately he withdrew from a Con- 
gregationalist organization, that its orthodoxy might not be 
disturbed by his advancement in religious teachings—this ad- 
vancement consisting in a further pruning of his church creed. 
Whereupon the Rev. Dr. Edwards A. Park, a leading theologian 
among the Congregationalists, admitted, at a meeting of minis- 
ters of his denomination, according to the New York “Times” of 
Nov. 6th, “that Congregationalism is no longer what it once was, 
and that its ministers show a tendency to discard one doctrine after 
another.” For his part, he would admit no candidate to the min- 
istry who did not make profession of a belief in the atonement, 
in eternal punishment for the wicked, and in the Seriptures as a 
perfectly trustworthy religious guide. The last point of the 
Doctor’s creed is somewhat hazy, inasmuch as that for three 
centuries Protestants have been taught by their ministers that 
the Scriptures were inspired, and were an infallible guide sub- 
ject to each inquirer’s private judgment. 

Beecher, seemingly disgusted with all the schools of Protest- 
ant theology, in a letter to a friend writes: “ But, wherever I 
may go, I am determined, before I die, to find a theology which 
will pass muster at Bangor, at Andover, at Cambridge, at New 
Haven, at Princeton, at Alleghany, at Oberlin, at Chicago, and 
at Park street—then I shall willingly die.” In other words, a 
search after a theology in which all the schools of American 
Protestantism are in accord is a hopeless task. 
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The writer of “Certain Dangerous Tendencies in American 
Life,” published by the Riverside Press, Cambridge, displays 
intimate knowledge of the American Protestant public, and of 
their present condition of religious thought. Of those who still 
retain belief in their church creed he speaks in high terms, * but,” 
he remarks, “ they are too few to regenerate the American Church, 
though their influence is highly valuable in resisting some of the 
evil tendencies of the age. Most of them are old, and they have 
few suecessors among the younger people, . . . and their num- 
ber and strength diminish from year to year.” Of another very 
large class, he says: ** Church work is for them, in all its forms, 
a kind of sacred amusement. Public worship, with its pulpit 
oratory and modern church music, is an vesthetic entertainment. 
They have developed a religion which is not religious . . . they 
do not believe the creeds which they subscribe when they join 
the church, and generally make no secret afterward of their 
doubt or disbelief respecting various fundamental doctrines of 
Christianity.” “* Their ministers,” he writes, “are men of intel- 
ligence and of considerable culture. They believe even less than 
their people of the doctrines of their creeds.” 

Here I might rest, but, as in so serious a question the author- 
ity of representatives of religious creeds should be adduced, as 
well as that of individuals, I cite the Pan-Presbyterian Congress 
that met in Edinburgh, Scotland, July 4, 1877. It was composed 
of over three hundred delegates from all the divisions and sub- 
divisions of Presbyterianism in the world. To bring these dis- 
cordant sects of a sect together at all, it was necessary to 
determine in advance that dogmatic questions should not be 
mooted. The official organizers of the council shut out doctrinal 
discussion by the following programme : “To consider questions 
of general interest to Presbyterians ; to strengthen and protect 
weak and persecuted churches; to explain and extend the Pres- 
byterian system; and to discuss subjects of church work— 
evangelization, use of the press, colportage, suppression of 
intemperance, observance of the Sabbath, systematic benefi- 
cence, and the suppression of Romanism and infidelity.” The 
eanny Scots must have enjoyed the bit of humor thrown in at 
the close of this bill of entertainment. The delegates to the 
convention carefully avoided doctrinal subjects and the con- 
demnation of heresies. The zealous but inexperienced minister 
that introduced dogmatic topics was promptly quieted. Not even 
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in religious worship could these three hundred delegates come 
together as one. Only one hundred and thirty partook of the 
Lord’s Supper, on the one day of the congress appointed for a 
general act of worship. When teachers abdicate their office, is 
it any wonder that pupils lose confidence in them and pass from 
under their influence? The transition to doubt and negation, to 
indifferentism and infidelity, to rationalism and atheism, be- 
comes logical and certain. 

Second. Protestantism is decaying in church government and 
ministry. It will be conceded that no society or corporate organi- 
zation can live that has not the power and the will to enforce 
discipline and coerce refractory members—that cannot compel 
obedience to its rules on the part of all who choose to remain 
within its body. How is it with Protestant churches ? 

The Methodist denomination, once so strong in church gov- 
ernment and discipline, is weakening under the influence of 
wealth and desire for the good things of the world. Its most 
effective power was found in ministerial itinerancy. <A strong 
and active party is forming within the bosom of Methodism, to 
do away with the periodical removal of its ministers. This 
growing feeling is so far deferred to that popular ministers 
are assigned to the large towns, and when the round of rich 
churches has been run in one conference, they are transferred 
to another. 

No Protestant denomination holds more tenaciously to the 
forms of authority than the Episcopal Church, and none fails 
more lamentably in its exereise. Its right to exeommunicate 
those who withdraw from its body is exercised only when they 
have openly turned their backs on Episcopalianism and joined 
another church. While the name of fellowship is kept up, they 
may belong to the broad church, the high church, or the low 
church ; their teachings may be in favor of baptismal regenera- 
tion, or against it; in favor of the Real Presence, or against it ; 
in favor of auricular confession, or against it. The church gov- 
ernmental agency for self-protection seems powerless. When a 
congregation is largely eomposed of advanced thinkers, as they 
love to be called, their chosen minister preaches according to 
the views of his employers. Whatever authority is in the church 
to control the abuse is inoperative. Ritualist and cultured 
Rationalist are at home and in peace within the same fold. In 
the church of the former there may be altar, candles, and vest- 
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ments ; there may be services closely copied after those of the 
Catholic Church, and most unlike those of recognized Episcopal 
forms. In other churches of the same denomination all forms, 
ceremonies, and aids to devotion are set on one side, while the 
minister labors to preach, not in the sense of the Gospel of 
Christ, but in that of the interests of science and progress in 
things material and earthly. 

The Episcopal denomination also puts forward the loudest 
claims for the ministerial character and dignity of its clergymen. 
Yet, after three centuries, it is unable to state authoritatively, in 
precise and non-nebulous terms, the nature of the office and work 
of its ministers. In October of the year just past there assembled 
in Richmond, Va., a Congress of the Episcopal Church of the United 
States. On the second day of assembly the subject presented 
for discussion was, “The Priestly and Prophetic Functions of 
the Christian Ministry.” The first speaker was the Rev. William 
R. Huntington, of Worcester, Mass., who eloquently maintained 
that the Episcopal minister held the priestly and the prophetic 
office. He was followed by the Rev. S. D. MeConnell, of Phila- 
delphia, who boldly denied that either of these functions 
belonged to this dispensation. The Rev. Dr. Courtenay, of 
Boston, disclaimed all pretension to exclusive privilege for 
their ministry; the whole people rather are the royal priesthood. 
By the way, this view of the subject may explain the absence of 
the laity from public worship on inconvenient Sundays. Bishop 
Peterkin, of Western Virginia, as comported with his official 
position, was exceedingly non-committal, but exhorted his hear- 
ers to aspire to the prophetic rather than to the sacerdotal 
function. Rev. D. H. Greer, of Providence, R. L., said: “ After 
the expression of such widely varying views, he did not know if 
he was priest or prophet, or what he was. . . . The fundamental 
idea with him was worship... .” And he might have added 
that worship by a “ royal priesthood” could be offered up as well 
in a private house as in a church—by the head of a family as 
by a minister. 

At the same Congress they discussed “ The Powers of Stand- 
ing Committees.” Judge Sheffey defined their powers and ex- 
tolled the value to the chureh of these committees. He also 
lauded the late Rev. Dr. De Koven. The learned judge evidently 
had not read the eulogy of standing committees pronounced by 
this learned doctor. In the Episcopal Congress which met in 
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Boston in October, 1877, Dr. De Koven gave way to his pent-up 
feelings in this style : 


“So far as the laity are concerned, anybody may be a lay member, if he 
‘merely goes to church a few times a year.’ He need not be baptized; he 
need not be confirmed; he need not be a communicant. He may even be a 
Jew, Turk, or Infidel, if you please, provided he has the money qualification 
which makes up the franchise of the church.” . . . ‘* Underneath it all lies 
the money qualification. The parish elects the vestry, and the vestry need 
not be communicants. The vestry and parish elect the lay delegates to the 
Diocesan Convention, and they need not be communicants. The Diocesan 
Convention elects the lay members of the standing committees, and they 
need not be communicants.” 


When a church cannot tell what are the functions of its 
ministry, and when its government falls in a degree under the 
control of laymen who need not be communicants, it may be 
said to have abdicated all government and ministerial power and 
office. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that Protestant 
pulpits are often occupied by unordained women-preachers, boy- 
preachers, lay-preachers. 

Third. Protestantism shows decay in chureh membership, 
and in attendance at religious services. Proof of this assertion 
flows in from many sources. These proofs are startling and con- 
elusive. They are found in the admissions of Protestant clergy- 
men, in official documents, and in the statisties gathered by 
impartial secular newspapers. Empty pews tell the tale Sunday 
after Sunday. Churches are lavishly furnished and made cozily 
snug, the music is fascinating and artistic, the social standing of 
the members is above reproach, but the favorite minister, who is 
most acceptable on every other score, fails to draw and fill the 
pews. The attendance is beggarly in spite of the opulent mem- 
bership, except on a few special occasions when piety takes a 
start, or the religious inducements are unusually seductive. 

Within a few years, statistics carefully collected amply 
confirm the statement that church membership and attendance 
are falling off. According to the “Christian Alliance,” of the 
1,100,000 inhabitants of Berlin, only 30,000 go to church. Deduct 
the Catholies from this number, and the remainder discloses a 
woful condition of religious life. Yet the State religion in 
Berlin has many aids to growth. It is well paid; it is the reli- 
gion of the Court and of the aristocracy; it has no embarrassing 
load of dogma to carry, and conforms readily to the advanced 
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and progressive theories of the day; secret societies do not 
plot against it. When the government dispensed with the 
observance of religious rites on the part of its Protestant sub- 
jects, these dispensed with the services of ministers of religion 
at baptisms, marriages, and funerals. American clergymen visit- 
ing the centers of European Protestantism return with dismal 
accounts of its decay. 

In England and Wales, statisties of church attendance have 
been gathered by secular newspapers in about 70 cities and 
towns. These statistics have been made in the interests of Non- 
conformists, as against the Established Church. They show 
that the latter is steadily decreasing, with all its advantages of 
wealth, an educated ministry, and the prestige of respectability. 
They also demonstrate that u majority of the people spend the 
Sunday elsewhere than in church. 

The object of this paper is, however, chiefly with the condi- 
tion of religion in this country. Here, also, secular papers have, 
at times of dearth of general news, busied themselves and 
interested their readers with accounts of the growth or decline 
of the churches in their respective localities. Some statistics have 
been based on church membership ; others on church attendance. 
The Rev. Dr. Rylance, of the Episcopal Church, thinks the for- 
mer very misleading, as he said to a New York “ Times” reporter: 
“Tam sorry to say that in nearly all church returns there is 
much dead wood. Often there are names on the books that can 
be duplicated from grave-stones, especially in large organiza- 
tions. But this is nothing compared to the number who con- 
tinue to figure on the roll, and who have dropped away through 
indifference or other causes.” 

On the 16th of April, 1882, the Boston * Advertiser” caused 
acensus to be taken by its reporters of attendance on Divine 
worship at the churches in that city, obtaining the following 
result: In 160 Protestant churches, 75,572 worshipers were 
counted ; and in 30 Catholic churches, 49,337. Catholics do not 
receive the credit to which they are entitled, as this count was 
made in some instances at only one mass. A stronger spirit of 
faith and piety is needed to attend service at six o’clock in the 
morning than at ten. Besides, Boston is only at the beginning 
of the good work of establishing Catholic church schools. 

On a Sunday in January, 1881, canvassers counted in 131 
non-Catholic churches of Philadelphia, 42,140 heads, and in 19 
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Catholic churches, 82,653. The accuracy of this count having 
been called in question, the Philadelphia “Times” sent its 
reporter on a Sunday of March in the same year, who found in 
56 non-Catholic churches, 19,946 attendants, and in 9 Catholic 
churches, 38,019. Though but a partial report, it verified the 
first enumeration. 

The 40 non-Catholic churches of New Haven showed a less 
number of worshipers on a Sunday in April, 1881, than its 5 
Catholic churches. 

St. Louis gave 34,109 at 104 non-Catholic churches, and 85,- 
171 at 34 Catholic churches. 

A count of church attendance made by the Rochester “ Morn- 
ing Herald,” on Sunday morning, Nov. 26, 1882, gave these 
figures: At non-Catholic services, 10,784 were present; at the 
mass in 11 Catholic churches, 18,913 worshiped. The non- 
Catholic attendants were distributed as follows: 1,397 were in 8 
Protestant Episcopal churches ; 2,633 in 11 Presbyterian; 1,271 
in 5 Baptist; 1,248 in 7 Methodist Episcopal; 3,311 in 11 Ger- 
man Protestant ; 924 in 8 miscellaneous churches. 

It is a noteworthy fact that the churches which maintained 
their own church-schools, the Catholic and German Protestant, 
had the largest attendance at church services. 

In Baltimore, a secular paper adopted another plan on which 
to form an estimate of the religion or irreligion among its people. 
It gathered statistics of church membership. It consulted the 
latest official documents and submitted the figures to the inspec- 
tion and correction of prominent clergymen. The totals gave 
177,689 in a population of 340,000, distributed as follows: 110,- 
000 Catholics ; 28,642 Methodists, of 10 different sects; 11,474 
Lutherans ; 8,561 Episcopal Protestants ; 6,887 Baptists; 4,995 
Presbyterians, of three subdivisions; 4,109 of the Reformed 
church; 1,003 Friends; 2,010 scattered among seven other 
denominations. The editor remarks that religious indifference 
is chiefly found among the large Evangelical churches of the 
native Americans. 

The most exhaustive study of this kind was made by the 
New York “Times” in the summer and autumn of last year. 
Its canvassers explored New York City, Brooklyn, and the sur- 
rounding country. It placed before its readers statistics of 
church membership, of church Sunday-schools, and of church 
charitable contributions. A mine of wealth in facts and figures 
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on these subjects is opened to interested seekers after this kind 
of knowledge. The reporters of the “ Times,” in continuance of 
their labors, interviewed prominent clergymen to learn what 
they thought of the figures thus displayed before the community. 
There was no getting around these figures; nor could an honest 
mind ignore their lesson. They demonstrated that growth in the 
Protestant sects kept no pace with increase of population in the 
cities of New York and Brooklyn. Want of space necessitates 
the briefest summary. The non-Catholic population of New York 
City in 1882 is estimated at 800,000. The total membership of 
all the non-Catholic churches, including Synagogues and miscel- 
laneous, was 97,497. Brooklyn held its own much better, for 
out of an estimated non-Catholic population of 390,000, it had 
69,000 church members. A comparison is made between 1845 
and 1882, showing that while the population of New York has 
increased in that period over 300 per cent., the percentage of 
increase in church membership has been startlingly small. When 
the Rev. Dr. Curry, of the Methodists, was called on by a reporter 
of the New York “ Star,” he admitted the lesson of the figures, 
but acknowledged his inability to explain the falling off of 
Methodism. <A brother Methodist preacher gave as his solution 
of the problem that “ Education, culture, and refinement have 
killed them (Methodist preachers) as preachers of the gospel.” 
Rev. Dr. Hall is hopeful, in spite of empty pews in other churches 
than his own, but does not believe in spasmodic efforts and 
revivals, and calls for organized congregational labor. Rev. Dr. 
MacArthur, Baptist, says: “ While things are not so bad as 
some pastors think, they are bad enough.” Rev. Dr. Newman, 
Methodist, thought that “the statistics of the ‘Times’ did 
injustice to Christianity by omitting Catholics.” “The Roman 
Catholics,” he urged, “ belonged to the great aggregate of the 
Christian church. They represented the most venerable branch 
of the church of Jesus, and for ages the Roman Catholic Church 
has been a wall of brass against the encroachments of scientific 
infidelity. That church had also been the sturdy enemy of secret 
societies and the spirit of Communism. Furthermore, the Roman 
Catholics have steadily opposed frequency (?) of divoree, and 
have always recognized children as being part of their church.” 
He might have completed the chapter by adding, And they 
educate their children in church-schools away from the malarious 
atmosphere of infidelity. Prof. A. E. Waffle, at a meeting of 
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Baptists in Pierrepont Street Church, Brooklyn, said that the 
proper training of children was the greatest work of the present 
generation, and that if this had been attended to in the past, it 
would not be possible to say to-day that in Brooklyn, nine out of 
ten of the young men do not belong to any religious denomina- 
tion. Rev. Mr. Newton, Episeopalian, thinks that irreligion 
in New York City prevails among the very rich and the very 
poor, while the middle class are driven out of the city by costly 
living. Rev. Dr. Ferris, Methodist, is reported thus: “ But it must 
be said that the native American Protestants are growing more 
and more indifferent. As a result of eareful observation, it is 
my conviction that fully one-half of our native American people, 
with Protestant traditions, must now be classed as absentees ; 
and it is getting more and more difficult every day to induce 
people to attend divine service.” Many more admissions in the 
same sense might be quoted, but the above cumulative evidence 
proves incontestably that Protestantism is decaying in church 
membership and in attendance at divine service. 

After the foregoing arraignment of Protestantism as an 
inefficient agency to hold and transmit faith in Christianity, it 
is but right that causes be assigned, if any there be, for this 
inefficiency. 

There is one true and effective cause for this incapacity and 
consequent failure. There are, no doubt, many secondary causes 
which are rather results flowing from the primary and pre- 
dominating one. Protestantism has failed to do Christ’s work, 
and will continue to dwindle away until nothing is left of it but 
remnants and a name. Its failure lies in its rejection of Christ’s 
divinely constituted teaching authority; in its doing away with 
the renewal of the unbloody sacrifice of the mass, and in its 
dispensing with the means to holiness and eternal salvation 
graciously vouchsafed to us in the sacraments. Christianity is a 
religion of supernatural truths needing supernatural helps. The 
religion of the future, the religion of nature, the scientific re- 
ligion, into which all Protestantism is rapidly lapsing, having 
eliminated supernatural truths from its creeds, where it has not 
blotted out creeds altogether, has only polite phrases with which 
to designate a condition of religious life more correctly charaec- 
terized as indifferentism, irreligion, infidelity, atheism. Into 
this avowed Atheism largely increasing numbers of Protestants 
are passing, because they have no divinely assured teacher to lead 
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them toa knowledge of the supernatural and help them by super- 
natural means to a supernatural end. 

But it may be said that this is a begging of the question. 
Be it so. Other causes for the admitted decline of Protestantism 
can be stated. Of these secondary causes, or results necessarily 
consequent on the one named above, the following are worthy of 
consideration, and may be called common-sense explanations of 
religious phenomena: 

(1) The dissensions among Protestants with regard to vital 
truths. These dissensions began with the founders of Protest- 
antism and have not intermitted since. The more the various 
sects felt the want of unity, and the greater the efforts they put 
forth to bring it about, the wider were the breaches among them, 
and the more rancorous the bitterness they manifested one to- 
ward another, even while confessing the right of each seet and 
of each individual in the sect to hold opinions, persuasions, and 
choice of tenets of belief. It was this doctrine of private inter- 
pretation, conjoined with each man’s self-sufficiency in matters of 
religion, that constituted the basis of separation from the Catholic 
Church. It has led to sects innumerable, to wranglings endless 
and bitter, to a search after peace by the casting away of all 
dogma. What has been for three centuries will continue to be 
until nothing is left of Protestantism. 

(2) The malignant acerbity with which Protestantism as- 
sailed the Catholic Church and her doctrines. No language 
was too vile, no misrepresentation too gross, in describing to 
children and to women, the Pope, priests, and nuns. The result 
was, that when non-Catholic laymen became cognizant of false- 
hoods and exaggerations amounting to calumnious caricatures, 
the reaction that set in threw a doubt over other strong state- 
ments of their ministers. The encouragement lent in the past 
to wandering outcasts of the Catholic Church retailing scandals, 
true or false, in indecent and scurrilous lectures, in Protestant 
pulpits, helped the downward course of Protestantism. The 
tone of pulpit and press has changed in dealing with Catholics, 
but the wrong of the past has left its impress on Protestants 
rather than on Catholics. When non-Catholies began to read 
the Catholic chapter of history, and made the acquaintance of 
Catholies, lay or clerie, they learned to doubt much more than 
these false charges. 

(3) The radical principle of Protestantism took away from 
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its ministers all authority. These ministers depended on their 
followers; they came at their call, and went at their com- 
mand. They thus lost all courage to reprove popular sins. 
Morals in the pulpit, under such a constrained relationship, were 
colored by the sentiments of the pews. Questions of morals 
were decided by this sentiment, or were ignored altogether, as 
a convenient compromise. The marriage tie, as morals grew 
looser, broke under the operation of divorce laws. The Protest- 
ant churches acquiesced promptly in these laws, because the pews 
demanded the concession. With divorce laws the family lost its 
chief safeguard. Children were at the mercy of the new arrange- 
ment, with no certainty of a home having obligations and duties, 
and often found themselves in the way and a troublesome 
burden. On the heels of divorcee laws followed lewder notions of 
the marriage state and its requirements. The religious educa- 
tion and nurture of children demanded by Christian denomina- 
tional organizations were sacrificed by ministers who held office 
at the beck of men whose ideas of the training of children were 
regulated by the world around them, and not by the thought of 
responsibility to church or God. Hence in vain did the General 
Assembly of Presbyterians, in 1848, resolve: ‘ Cordially to 
recommend their congregations to establish primary and other 
schools, as far as may be practicable, on the plans sanctioned by 
the last Assembly —of teaching the truths and duties of our holy 
religion in connection with the usual branches of secular learn- 
ing.” No such schools are established. The desire for them is 
dying. 

An exception is noted in German Protestant congregations. 
These maintain, in connection with their churches, day-schools 
for the religious education of their children. These congrega- 
tions show the most numerous attendance at church services of 
any of the Protestant denominations. 

The full religious training of children is not eared for in 
families liable to be broken up, not by death, but by uncon- 
trolled passion; by men and women whose principles with regard 
to marriage differ from those of the Mormons only in this: that 
these keep many wives at one time, and the others have many, 
one at a time, as has been said. 

When passion rules in marriage, other evils follow. Children 
become an encumbrance. Hence, alarmed at the prevalence of 
child-murder, Bishop Coxe, of Western New York, directing 
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attention to matters treated of in a late pastoral of the House of 
Bishops, wrote : 


“I have heretofore warned my flock against the blood-guiltiness of 
infanticide. If any doubt existed heretofore as to the propriety of my 
warnings on the subject, they must now disappear before the fact that the 
world itself is beginning to be terrified by the practical results of the 
sacrifices to Moloch which defile our land. There are scientific and statis- 
tical documents before the people which fully sustain my remonstrances.” 


But some may say, our numerously attended Sunday-schools 
in cities and towns disprove the theory that Protestantism is 
decaying through the want of children in the families of church 
members. Statistics with regard to the New England States 
demonstrate this theory of few children among church members 
as an undeniable fact. ‘“ Besides the strictly native New Eng- 
landers,” says Dr. Allen, in the “ Popular Science Monthly,” 
“there is only one other people, or race, where there has been 
such a natural decrease in numbers—that is, the Sandwich 
Islanders.” This assertion finds its strongest sustainment in the 
testimony of Mr. J. W. C. Leveridge, for forty years prominent 
in Sunday-school work, and now Secretary of the Sunday-school 
Association of New York County. He thus unburdened his 
mind to a reporter of the New York “ Times”: 


‘‘They (the churches) never report so many scholars for the church, and 
so many for chapels and missions, but so many in the lump. The reason for 
this is, in plain English, that they are ashamed of themselves. There are lots 
of these big churches on Broadway and Fifth Avenue, with from eight hun- 
dred to fifteen hundred members, who cannot show one hundred Sunday- 
school scholars. Why is this? you ask. Well, I guess rich people have 
about quit having children. And even middle-class Christians don’t seem to 
do much better. When I was a younger man than I am now, our Sunday- 
schools were largely made up of the children of church members. Now the 
children of Christian parents are awfully few and far between.” . 


Rev. Mr. Eaton, of the Universalist denomination, said to the 
same reporter: “Our Sunday-school is in excellent condition, 
but it is largely composed of children whose parents have no 
connection with the chureh—chiefly the better class of Germans. 
The fact is, Universalists don’t seem to have any children.” The 
Superintendent of Rey. Mr. Collyer’s Sunday-school made a 
similar remark with regard to Unitarians. It may be asked, after 
pondering on the significance of the above facts: Do culture and 
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sterility, natural or artificial, even in Protestant churches, go 
hand in hand? 

(4) A common-sense view of the working of Protestant 
churches in our cities and towns notes that their members are 
highly respectable, their equipments costly, all the furnishing 
and upholstery parlor-like, pervaded and encompassed by an 
atmosphere of exclusiveness. In a word, these churches are not 
for the poor, and the poor do not go to them. For the poor, 
missions and chapels are built and supported by wealthy fellow- 
religionists, on side streets and in the suburbs. Poor people, not 
mendicants, resent the affront of sending them away from their 
brethren. For one or two months of the summer season, minis- 
ters and their wealthy parishioners adjourn to the sea-shore, or to 
the lake-side, for religion and health, leaving behind them closed 
churches and their spiritually uncared-for poor. Many forget to 
return when the churches re-open. 

(5) Another hinderance to the growth of Protestantism is 
found in the impossibility of providing churches with ministers 
educated up to the standard required by Americans at the inade- 
uate compensation offered. The advance of the American people 
in intellectual development, their habits of thought and study 
with regard to everything that comes before them, in their busi- 
ness or occupation, in polities and religion, make them fastidious 
in the choice of preacher or minister. They demand much of 
him. He must be as intelligent, at least, as themselves; be able 
to treat subjects of the day with readiness and skill, in language 
flowing, rich, and attractive, or their own minds, running ahead 
of his, may be on the alert to supply the missing word, or the 
apt argument. The minister who can come up to their demand 
can do better in some other walk of life, and he may not see the 
necessity of sacrificing himself and family for a flock unwilling 
to make sacrifices for him. Hence every day we hear of able 
ministers deserting the pulpit, and of congregations with church 
and pulpit but no preacher. Thus, Rev. Dr. Tyng, of New York, 
eame down from his pulpit, and resigned what might be called 
a large salary to do better for his family in the insurance busi- 
ness. His ease is not exceptional. While the statisties furnished 
by the secular press relate chiefly to cities, the losses to Protest- 
antism in the rural districts come in no small degree from their 
inability to obtain suitable preachers at beggarly pay. 

(6) Nothing has developed skepticism in the laity more 
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effectually than the minister’s quickness in giving up a doctrinal 
point at the demand of secularists, on the plea of science. The 
theories of the scientific school have more weight than Bible, 
church creeds, or theological teachings. The belief loaned to a 
congregation one Sunday may be taken back the next. Science, 
in many of its false assumptions, domineers over theology. In a 
word, the laity have learned from their ministers to hold few or 
no dogmatic truths. Constant changes, vexatious uncertainties, 
doubts, negations, have led multitudes into the ranks of eul- 
tured Agnostics and polished Atheists. 

(7) Of late years secret societies, with ministers as chap- 
lains or high-priests, have engulfed many who find in the lodge 
a substitute for the church. The attractions for men, wanting in 
the latter, are found in the former; the restrictions are less ; 
there is no troublesome creed; the coveted exclusiveness is 
obtained. Churches are left for women. 

Much more might be said. Let this suffice. It may be asked, 
Do Catholies rejoice at the evident decline of Protestant sects? 
If Protestants drew nearer to the one true fold as they forsake 
their own pastures, Catholics would indeed be glad, and, with 
happy hearts, give thanks to God, through whom alone such a 
mercy can come, and welcome them to peace of mind and refresh- 
ment of soul. But as the decay of Protestantism is a transition 
from church organizations, that held some of the great truths of 
salvation and administered baptism, to the ranks of indifferent- 
ism and infidelity, Catholics grieve. The late Rev. Dr. Spring, 
of the Old Brick Church of New York City, publicly announced 
his preference for the Infidelity of Voltaire over the teachings of 
Catholicity. His co-religionists are heirs of his preference with 
a vengeance. 

Yet Americans are not infidels of the stamp of the continental 
European infidels. These glory in their infidelity, and have no 
shame in blaspheming God, whom they seem to hate. When 
Americans doubt and deny, they do so with regret. Our “ Bob 
Ingersolls” are not numerous, while the crowd of those willing 
to pay to hear his revilings of sacred truths is great. 

Most commendable indeed are the earnestness, the zealous 
work, and the large generosity of many non-Catholie church 
people in the United States. Catholics believe that their efforts 
are misdirected, yet give them credit for well-intentioned saeri- 
fices for religion, for charity, and the religious education of the 
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wealthier members of their churches. Catholics appreciate the 
many good words spoken in the past by able non-Catholics, 
in favor of the inspiration of the Scriptures, of a belief in God 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; in the Incarnation and 
Redemption, in eternal rewards and punishments, and in other 
truths. They sincerely regret that, in the impending struggle 
between Infidelity and Catholicity, their aid shall be wanting; 
and regret yet more that so many who were once members of 
Evangelical church organizations shall be seen in the ranks, not 
of indifferentism, but of open and avowed Atheism. 

It is not intended to present in this article a comparison with 
Catholicity. 

Whatever falling-off in numbers there may be among mem- 
bers of the Catholic Church in some countries, it is accounted 
for by their neglect to listen to the Church when she condemns 
secret societies, by the evil influence of political state oppression, 
and by the sinking of religious truths when conflicting with 
national questions. For these losses there are compensating 
gains in other quarters. In her creed, government, and ministry, 
she is as strong to-day as ever in the past, though the helping 
hand of ruling powers is greatly weakened, or altogether with- 
drawn. 


Bb. J. McQualrp. 


THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 


MR. SEYMOUR. 


THE results of this year’s elections have excited much com- 
ment. At first view they seemed to be due to the dissensions in 
the Republican ranks, but on closer study their explanation is 
found to lie deeper : it is a “ ground-swell,” of which all surface 
disturbances are effects, not causes. To get an understanding of 
this subject, it is necessary that we dismiss from our minds all 
partisan prejudices, for it concerns the organic principles of our 
Government, and demands a thoughtful consideration. 

The American people are divided into two parties; these 
grow out of the form of our Government; each is needed for its 
preservation. All agree that there is a division line between the 
powers of the General and the State Governments. To enlarge 
unduly the power of the States endangers our Union. To extend 
unduly the jurisdiction of Congress leads to corruption. 

For along time the Democratic party had the direction of 
affairs. The division of our country into free and slave States 
led the latter, out of fear of Federal interference, to carry the 
doctrine of State rights too far. Civil war was the result. After 
the contest was over there was a reaction against the doctrine of 
State rights. A feeling grew up that the stability of the General 
Government might be insured by giving to it larger powers. 
Jurisdiction was mistaken for strength. This sentiment was 
carried too far; for, while State rights have been unduly magni- 
fied, they still exist, and are as sacred as the rights of the General 
Government. 

Herbert Spencer objected to our written Constitution, be- 
cause it was the work of theorists and did not grow out of 
the character and condition of the people. In making this criti- 
cism of our Constitution, he did not understand its origin. 
There is no other instance where a government grew, as ours 
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did, out of the thoughts, habits, and customs of the people. 
Every one who reads the proceedings of the convention at Phil- 
adelphia will learn that the views of prominent members, whose 
learning tended to make them theorists, had not the influence 
which the opinions of such men usually exercise. On the other 
hand, the usages which had grown up on our soil and the opin- 
ions held by the body of the members governed the Convention. 

Our oldest political organisms are those needed by local com- 
munities and which are designed for the preservation of the 
rights of the respective localities. These organizations have differ- 
ent names, but they are substantially what we now call towns. 
Notwithstanding the diversities of language and lineage in our 
country, the people gave like powers and forms to their local 
governments. These formed the ground-work of our political 
institutions. So strong was the pressure of common necessities 
on the colonies, that, when they were called upon to act together 
in forming our Union, there was no confusion or discord, 
although there had been little opportunity for the exchange of 
political thoughts and sentiments between them. It is easier 
now to traverse this continent from ocean to ocean than it was 
then to make the journey from New York to Boston; yet we 
find that the Germans in the Valley of the Mohawk, the Hol- 
landers on the shores of the Hudson, the Scotch and the Hugue- 
nots in the Carolinas, and the English colonists in Virginia and 
New England, had reached common conclusions about the nature 
of the government they should form. Their delegates could 
meet in conventions and act in harmony. Our Union and con- 
stitution grew out of these facts. Their existence depends upon 
preserving the boundaries between the different governmental 
functions thus established. At the close of the civil war the 
public feeling was so excited that a prejudice grew up against 
the term “ rights of states.” 

At the last presidential election the Republican party selected 
as its candidate one who went very far in favor of * centraliza- 
tion.” He expressed his joy that power gravitated more and 
more toward the National Capital. 

A member of the Cabinet in 1880, speaking of our govern- 
ment, in an address which was circulated by the Republican 
organization, said : 


“Tt must not be forgotten that this Government is no longer the simple 
machinery it was in the early days of the Republic. The bucolic age of 
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America is over. . . . They are the interests of nearly fifty millions of 
people, spread over an immense surface, with occupations of endless variety 
and great magnitude, producing interests so pushing, powerful, and so con- 
stantly appealing to the Government, rightfully or wrongfully, that the 
requirements of statesmanship demanded in this age are far different from 
those which sufliced a century ago.” 


To show how far recent administrations have drifted from 
the positions held by the patriots who formed the Constitution, it 
will only be necessary to refer to the warnings uttered by 
Washington in his farewell address. It is remarkable not only 
for its wisdom and foresight, but from the fact that it aptly 
describes the condition into which we have been drawn by the 
influence of destructive currents : 

“The spirit of encroachment tends to consolidate the powers of all the 
departments in one, and thus to create, whatever the form of government, a 
real despotism. A just estimate of that love of power and proneness to abuse 
it which predominates in the human heart, is sufficient to satisfy us of the 
truth of this position. The necessity of reciprocal checks in the exercise of 
political power, by dividing and distributing it into different depositories, 
and constituting each the guardian of the public weal, against invasion by the 
others, has been evinced by experiments, ancient and modern ; some of them 
in our own country and under our own eyes. To preserve them must be as 
necessary as to institute them.” 


The words uttered by Washington and by General Garfield 
respectively show the difference between the policy now most 
favored by the Republican party and that advocated by the 
patriots of the Revolution. 

I have no intention to impeach the patriotism of those 
who hold opinions which grew out of the excitements of civil 
war. But, in their eagerness to extend the jurisdiction of the 
General Government, they went too far, and exposed the country 
to unforeseen dangers. A review of the events of a few years 
past, as set forth by Republican journals, will make this clear. 

The Capital of our country is on one side of this continent, at 
a great distance from most parts of the Union, without commerce 
or manufactures, and ordinarily no one has occasion to visit it 
except for business with officials. Lavish expenditures are as 
necessary for its citizens as good harvests are for the farmers. 
Every appropriation, in favor of points however remote, is in 
some degree a benefit to its citizens: it makes a clerkship or 
some employment for a resident. Hence Washington has rapidly 
grown from a small place to a city of one hundred and fifty 
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thousand inhabitants. It cannot be denied that the views of its 
people regarding expenditures are affected by their interests, 
and that they make the local atmosphere which members of the 
Government breathe when they reach the Capital. It is not nee- 
essary to repeat the history of the corruptions which have 
brought dishonor upon the American people, and which have 
occasioned demands for reform from all parts of the Union. 
Those who have lived under these baleful influences, when they 
return to their homes, find they have been misled by the local 
ideas at the Capital. 

The increase in the revenues of the Government has given to 
Congressmen vast sums of money to vote away for various pur- 
poses. Much is used for the payment of the public debt, much 
is voted away for the benefit of those who have schemes which 
they wish to have executed at the public cost. This draws from 
all parts of the Union shrewd and unscrupulous men, who seek 
a share of the lands or money given away. 

Within a few years our Government has assumed a new 
aspect. It is now made up of a President, who holds for four 
years, and whose energies are absorbed by the distribution of 
places ; of Senators, whose terms are six years, and who are 
engrossed by legislation touching our domestic affairs or our 
relations to other countries —they, too, are pressed with the 
labor of attending to the personal interests of their constituents 
seeking place or legislation; of members of the House, who 
hold for two years, in which time they cannot attend to all the 
calls made upon them, and at the same time learn the details of 
our Government, or of the abuses which grow up. The fourth 
body is the “lobby,” rapidly increasing in numbers, who hold 
their places for life. Many of them make their homes in Wash- 
ington; they alone are familiar with affairs, and acquainted 
with the clerks and others who fill the departments. These are 
the men who, in the language of the late member of the Cabinet 
already quoted, are “producing aspirations and interests so 
powerful and complicated in their nature, and so constantly 
appealing to the Government, rightfully or wrongfully, that the 
requirements of statesmanship are far different from those 
which sufficed a century ago.” 

Republican journals have made it known throughout the 
land that this last-named organization is so potent that it defies 
the Government itself, in its own courts, by the aid of its own 
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agents. These facts have aroused the attention of patriotic 
Republicans, who find that they are the results of their own 
doctrines of centralization. The fruit of centralization is found 
to be a system of temptations, which will grow worse as our 
population increases in number and wealth. In less than thirty 
years this country will contain one hundred millions of souls. 
Its income will grow still more rapidly. The amount of money 
in the hands of Congress to be given away for all sorts of objects 
will, as past experience shows, increase in a fourfold ratio. 
Congress is now overburdened with duties, and it usually ad- 
journs more in consequence of the weariness of members than 
because its task has been done. All thoughtful men in each 
party see that this state of things must be corrected, that we 
must go back to the teaching of the Constitution, and that a 
strict construction of the powers of Congress will leave less 
opportunity for corruption. 

It is this feeling which has produced the political results 
of the year 1882. It has burst the strong bonds which held 
together the Republican organization. A party which has doubts 
about the correctness of its views loses the power to adjust its 
controversies. Should they be adjusted the tap of the drum 
will not call back citizens to its ranks. I say this, not because 
I would throw discredit upon the Republican party; on the 
contrary, the sentiments which govern large numbers of its 
members are patriotic and honorable, as are their efforts to 
check abuses which have grown out of mistaken views of policy. 
It would be an insult to say that they were governed by their 
passions or personal interests. No; the results of the election of 
1882 were not due to local causes or controversies. They were 
the product of a general belief that the doctrines of centraliza- 
tion have fostered serpents’ eggs, where they were expected to 
give strength to our Union. We have reports of corruptions 
not only in the post-office, in the signal service, and in the police 
force designed to protect the property of the public from wrongs 
and robberies; but also in the collection and use of political 
assessments, which Congressmen claim they have a right to 
make, while they punish as crimes such acts by other officials. 
Other departments, where there are greater temptations, are yet 
to be looked into. 

The circumstances of the elections differed in the several 
States. The character of the nominations had the usual influ- 
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ence. Whatever difference there may have been as to harmony 
or strife in the ranks of parties, all were overborne by the feel- 
ing in the minds of thoughtful, calm, and patriotic Republicans, 
that they had drifted into errors under the influence of passions 
inflamed by civil war. And this has been confirmed by every 
day’s reports of judicial proceedings, where the Government has 
been baffled in its effort to punish wrong-doers, in many 
instances by the corruption of its own agents. All feel that in 
the near future, when our population shall be a hundred millions, 
our Government cannot go on unless it returns to the constitu- 
tional policy of our fathers. In view of the evils growing out 
of vague constructions of the Constitution, and of usurpations 
of indefinite powers, the public is inclined to heed this warning 
of Washington : 

‘Tf, in the opinion of the people, the distribution or modification of the 
constitutional powers be, in any particular, wrong, let it be corrected by an 
amendment in the way the Constitution designates. But let there be no 
change by usurpation ; for though this, in one instance, may be the instrument 
of good, it is the customary weapon by which free governments are destroyed. 
The precedent must always greatly overbalance, in permanent evil, any par- 
tial or transient benefit which the use can at any time yield.” 


HORATIO SEYMOUR. 


MR. BOUTWELL. 


THE recent overthrow of the Republican party is not an 
exceptional event in political affairs, nor need we infer there- 
from that its days of power are past. 

It is useless to inquire whether the party deserved defeat, 
but it may not be superfluous to state some of the causes thereof, 
and to suggest some of the duties that are now incumbent upon 
the organization and upon its individual members. 

The great error of the Republican party, an error whose 
fruits have not yet been gathered, was in its neglect to revise 
the tariff and revenue systems when the country was restored 
to prosperity ; or, if it were not then possible, at the earliest 
moment after the restoration of the Republicans to power. This 
duty has not been performed, and we are now confronted with 
an alternative which offers no choice that is not fraught with 
peril. The enormous surplus of revenues available for the liqui- 
dation of the public debt portends the overthrow of the national 
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banking system, and the consequent re-adjustment of a thousand 
million dollars of credits now granted by national banks to the 
business men of the country. On the other hand, a considerable 
reduction of the revenues will lead to evils no less grave. 

The returns indicate that the country has built nine thousand 
miles of railway in the year 1882. If these roads were built at a 
cost of twenty thousand dollars per mile, the consumption of eapi- 
tal was at the rate of half a million dollars a year. From what 
source has this capital been drawn? Very largely from the 
Treasury of the United States. The Government has been gath- 
ering from distant and unobserved sourees ten or twelve mil- 
lion dollars per month in excess of its needs, and using it for 
the redemption of its outstanding bonds. The payees have been 
compelled to receive this money, and, receiving it, they have 
applied it to such undertakings as promised the best results. 

When the revenues shall not exceed the current expenses of 
the Government the redemption of bonds will cease, the supply 
of free capital will diminish proportionately, new enterprises 
will not be undertaken, and many old ones will be brought toa 
disastrous conclusion. 

But, whether the evils now suggested are real or imaginary, 
a revision of the revenue system is a necessity and a duty. 
Moreover, the party is responsible for the system of protection, 
and it is its duty in the few remaining days of its power to re- 
adjust that system to the new condition of things. Its duty is 
two-fold : It must reduce the revenues; and it will fail in its 
duty if it does not preserve that system by which we have de- 
monstrated and made matter of history the apparent paradox in 
political economy, that it is possible, at the same time, to advance 
the wages of the laborer and to reduce the price of the products 
of his labor. The construction of railways has furnished sup- 
port during the last year to a million or a million and a half of 
persons, either by direct or indirect employment. The sudden 
suspension of the business will diminish the means of subsistence 
of a body of our inhabitants equal to one-third or one-half of the 
population of New England. The loss of labor in so vast a body 
of people is a loss of means to buy the products of the labor 
of others, and thus the evil extends until every branch of in- 
dustry is involved in a common catastrophe. A public debt is 
not a public blessing, but our national banking system is; and 
inasmuch as that system rests upon the public debt, and for 
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the moment can rest safely nowhere else, it is the part of wis- 
dom to allow the debt to remain, that the banking system may 
continue. 

The second of the two great errors of the Republican party 
has been its neglect to consider the subject of civil service 
reform. 

Of all the efforts at reform, the civil service order of Presi- 
dent Hayes received the most liberal approbation; and of all 
things done, or omitted to be done, it deserved the severest 
censure. 

Among the sentiments which are the incidents or the products 
of our political system, the sentiment of respect for citizenship 
is, or should be, the highest. The chiefest political dignity of 
citizenship is in the right to elect and to be elected to office; 
hence, in some of our State constitutions, these rights are bound 
together and guaranteed by the fundamental law. Greed for 
office may be a political vice, but contempt for office is a political 
sin; and that sentiment or that literature that seeks to degrade 
office, and thus drives young men of capacity from the avenues 
that open to public service and public duty, is the enemy of 
republican institutions. The offices are the offices of the citizens, 
to be held by citizens, and for the benefit of the whole people. 
The degradation of office and of office-holding works the degra- 
dation of citizenship, and ultimately of the entire government. 
It is the necessity of our system that, in all the rights of citizen- 
ship, the office-holder should be as free as any other man; and 
any limitation of those rights or any form of guardianship is an 
offence to every citizen, inasmuch as the office is thus made the 
subject of contempt, when it should be the object of an honora- 
ble ambition. 

Citizens lose none of their political rights when they accept 
office ; and after meeting the requirements of the position, they 
are as free as other citizens to participate in political affairs, 
both local and general. 

Attention has been directed to the means employed to obtain 
money for political purposes, and all the schemes and processes 
for levying assessments are under condemnation. The cireum- 
stance that a person holds office imposes upon him no obligation 
to contribute to any political organization, and a refusal to so 
contribute ought not to impair nor in any way affect the official 
standing of the person so refusing; but any organization formed 
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for the advancement of political opinions and principles may 
properly ask pecuniary aid of all citizens who sympathize with 
the purposes of the organization, and it may appeal to those 
who hold office as well as to private persons. 

The fortunes of the country, however, can never be affected 
seriously and unfavorably when the ways of collecting money 
for political purposes are open and the objects for which it is 
expended are known. Our chief peril is not in the fact, repre- 
hensible though it be, that per cent. assessments have been 
exacted of, if not levied upon, clerks and subordinates in the 
publie service, but that vast sums are contributed not upon 
party grounds nor for patriotic reasons, and expended in ways 
that shun the light. The time is not long since past when can- 
didates were nominated upon reputations gained in the public 
service, or for their abilities, known and recognized in the vicin- 
ity; and when nominated they were not expected to contribute 
money beyond a proportion of the amount needed to print and 
distribute the ballots. But now there is better evidence than 
can be had from the tongue of rumor that the use of considerable 
sums of money in Congressional and Presidential elections is the 
rule in every part of the country. Indeed, it is not uncommon 
in staid and moral communities for the managers of campaigns 
to consider the ability and disposition of candidates for nomina- 
tion to contribute to the expenses of the canvass. 

In every election there are legitimate uses for money, but 
those who contribute large sums may have pledges, or liens that 
may prove inconsistent with the public welfare. But more cer- 
tainly true is the statement that the use of large sums of money 
works the exclusion from the public service of all honest men 
who are not also men of fortune. The time may not be far 
distant when the country will require every candidate and every 
committee of every political party to make a full and verified 
disclosure of the expenditures of every campaign. 

And has not the time come already for the abolition of Con- 
gressional committees created to supervise or to manage the 
elections of the country? During the first quarter of this cent- 
ury Congressional caucuses assumed to nominate candidates for 
President and Vice-President of the United States. This assump- 
tion yielded to the demand of the people for direct representa- 
tion in so important a business. As members of Congress are not 
elected to nominate candidates for President and Vice-President, 
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so neither are they chosen to superintend the political affairs of 
the country. 

Originally the demands for the reform of the civil service 
were stated in three propositions, viz.: (1) Competitive exam- 
inations of candidates for office, and the appointment of those 
best qualified; (2) a tenure of office during good behavior; and 
(3) pensions for the old and infirm. The two latter demands 
have been abandoned, and it may be assumed that the country 
will not accept the policy implied by them until its attachment 
to republican ideas and institutions has disappeared absolutely. 
There are a small number of places, not a thousand in all, which 
require that qualification which we call statesmanship ; but as to 
the ninety-and-nine thousand offices, more or less, a fair amount 
of business tact, the training of a high school or its equivalent, 
and industry and fidelity, are the qualifications needed. To get 
persons so equipped does not require a large share of wisdom in 
the appointing power, nor the aid of complicated machinery. 
For every person needed there are at least twenty qualified. 
The interest of the publie is realized when the business in hand 
is well done, and therefore it is of no public consequence whether 
the first or the last of the twenty receives the appointment. 

An analysis of the complaints made against the present civil 
service system shows that the main objection is against the alleged 
influence of members of Congress in demanding removals and 
in securing appointments. If any member of Congress has ever 
asserted a right to any appointment, except to the Military 
Academy and the Naval School, the evidence thereof has not 
been furnished to the public ; but, if the offices are to be distrib- 
uted to the States and districts with any reference to population, 
then those entrusted with the duty of making appointments 
must rely upon advice and information derived from the sources 
thought to be most trustworthy. Naturally, the Exeeutive De- 
partment turns to the representatives of States and districts, 
and so it will always be. The remedy for any abuse of the trust is 
with the people. They may withdraw their confidence and sup- 
port from a representative whenever he uses his influence for 
narrow, or personal, or pernicious purposes. But when they 
bestow their suffrages upon a representative, they cannot, in 
fairness, complain that he exerts influence in a government of 
which they have constituted him a part. And if a system of 
competitive examinations were established, difficulties and evils 
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would be developed even more serious in the popular estimation 
than are those which are brought against the present system. 
With the exception of postmasters and their assistants, the 
great body of offices are in the departments at Washington, and 
will any one maintain that there can be anything like an equal 
distribution of these places among the citizens of the country 
under any system of competitive examinations? Can an aspi- 
rant for a twelve hundred dollar clerkship come from Oregon, or 
Texas, or Minnesota, or Maine, and spend one, two, or three 
weeks in Washington with only the dreary prospect of standing 
at the head of the column when the examination is ended? 
And however lofty may be the intentions of those who advocate a 
system of competitive examinations, the result will be to give to 
the inhabitants of the vicinity of Washington a monopoly of 
office-holding in that city and in the country. 

If, however, a system of competitive examinations could be 
defended on the ground of expediency, there would remain an 
obstacle interposed by the Constitution of the country, which 
cannot be overcome. 

In clause two of section two of article two of the Constitu- 
tion it is declared that the President “ shall nominate, and by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, shall appoint ambas- 
sadors, other public ministers and consuls, judges of the Supreme 
Court, and all other officers of the United States, whose appoint- 
ments are not herein otherwise provided for, and which shall be 
established by law; but the Congress may by law vest the ap- 
pointment of such inferior officers as they think proper in the 
President alone, in the courts of law, or in the heads of depart- 
ments.” Here is a grant of absolute power to the President and 
Senate, without any limitation whatsoever as to the manner of 
its exercise, coupled with a grant of authority to Congress to 
transfer the exercise of that power in a class of cases; but the 
mode of its exercise must remain the same. 

Manifestly it was the intention of the framers of the Consti- 
tution to place the whole subject of appointments to office beyond 
the control of Congress as a legislative body. Congress can 
create offices, or refuse to create offices; it may fix the compen- 
sation of officers and establish their tenure; it may prescribe 
their duties and impose penalties; but the power to appoint to 
office is a grant made by the Constitution, and it is made without 
any limitations as to its exercise by the persons and bodies that 
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are entrusted with the power. Moreover, if Congress has power 
to delegate appointments to a committee, it may constitute the 
committee from its own members, either by the assent of the 
President or by a two-thirds vote overruling him, and thus at 
once combine two great attributes of sovereignty—the power 
to create offices and the power to fill them. 

Nor can Congress glean any authority for legislating upon 
appointments to office from clause eighteen of section eight of 
article one of the Constitution : 


“The Congress shall have power... to make all laws which shall be 
necessary and proper for carrying into execution the foregoing powers, and 
all other powers vested by this Constitution in the Government of the United 
States, or in any department or officer thereof.” 


There is not in this clause a grant of any original power to 
Congress, nor a limitation of any power elsewhere granted in 
the Constitution, but only authority to legislate in aid of the 
execution of the powers granted. 

But the constitutional difficulty in the way of competitive 
examinations, coupled with the duty to be imposed upon the 
appointing power to accept those who are best qualified, does not 
end here. If a committee or commission, created by law to con- 
duct the examinations, reports that A B is the best qualified of 
those examined for the post of Collector of the Port of New 
York, and the President and Senate are compelled to accept 
A B, is the power of appointment in the President and Senate, 
or is it in the Examining Committee? And if in the Examining 
Committee, is not the Constitution of the country set aside? To 
be sure, nobody proposes to examine candidates for the place of 
Chief Justice of the United States or Collector of the Port of 
New York; but if power exists in Congress to provide for the 
examination of inferior clerks, and to compel the appointment of 
those found best qualified, there is power also to institute like 
processes for filling the chief places in the Government. 

Indeed, is it nota natural conclusion that the reasons in favor 
of competitive examinations increase in force with the impor- 
tance of the offices to be filled? If a competitive examination 
furnishes any security for a wise selection, then the system 
should be applied to the most important offices, inasmuch as an 
error in the higher places is much more prejudicial to the public 
fortunes than is an error in the subordinate appointments. 
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Congress may prohibit assessments for political purposes. 
Congress may give to those in office a tenure, subject always, 
however, to the constitutional right of the appointing power, 
whether the President and Senate, the President alone, the 
courts, or the heads of departments, to make a removal and a new 
appointment. 

Congress may appropriate money to enable the President, the 
heads of departments, or the courts, to institute and maintain 
systems of examination, either competitive or absolute, as they 
see fit. In the end, however, the country may reach the con- 
clusion that the wisdom of the men who framed the Constitution 
was sufficient in this particular for all the exigencies of national 
life; and that if the President and the Senate, the heads of de- 
partments, and the courts are not safe depositaries of this great 
trust, it is vain to look for better custodians elsewhere. 


GeorGE 8S. BoUTWELL. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN COLLEGES. 


To those who are familiar with the subject it has long been 
evident that there exists in the public mind a wide-spread misap- 
prehension as to the amount and the system of physical training 
in American colleges. The tone of current newspaper comment,— 
often humorously intended, to be sure,—is nevertheless mislead- 
ing to readers whom it unconsciously influences. Athletics, gym- 
nasties and aquatics are not the chief subjects of college 
instruction, as certain editors would have us believe, and as a 
certain proportion of otherwise intelligent people seem really to 
suppose. And in the present article we desire, as briefly as pos- 
sible, to correct this mistaken notion and to call the attention of 
educators to the urgent need of some system of physical exercise 
in our higher institutions of learning. 

During the past few years the science of physiology and 
hygiene has made rapid advancement. The elementary laws of 
health have been more widely diffused and more intelligently 
followed by the people at large. The medical profession are 
trusting less to drugs and more to natural agents. Air, food, 
sleep and exercise, when properly administered, are great rem- 
edies as well as great preventives of disease, and doctor and 
patient alike begin to realize this fact. Our houses are better 
ventilated, our tables more healthfully provided, our time for 
sleep is lengthened, outdoor games are growing popular, and 
our styles of dress have been perceptibly modified in favor of 
health and comfort. This spirit of the age is recognized by the 
governing bodies of our colleges and seminaries, who announce 
in the catalogues of their institutions that due attention is 
given to health and physical training. Parents are attracted 
by these announcements, and send their sons and daughters to 
college in the confident hope that they will receive physical as 
well as mental training and development. But their expecta- 
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tions are seldom realized. The intelligent system of physical 
culture which they had been led to expect exists only in the 
imaginations of the trustees and faculty. 

It is true that nearly all of the larger seminaries and colleges 
in the New England and Middle States are provided with gym- 
nasiums, or their students have access to some place for practic- 
ing physical exercises. In a few of these institutions light 
gymnastics are made a part of the curriculum, and are conducted 
under the eye of a capable instructor. The apparatus used con- 
sists of wooden dumb-bells, wooden wands and Indian clubs, 
which vary in weight from one to four pounds each. The 
movements are arranged in a progressive series, and are designed 
to call into gentle activity all the muscles of the body. The time 
allotted to these exercises varies from one hour to two hours a 
week, and extends over a period of from three to eight months. 
In some eases regular attendance is required for the first year 
only, in others it is kept up throughout the school or colleges 
course. The maximum of required gymnasium work in any 
institution is not over two hours a week, and in one instance it is 
but one hour a week for a single term. No one acquainted with 
the structure of the human frame, or knowing anything of its 
natural requirements, will undertake to say that a half-hour four 
times a week devoted to muscular exercise is excessive, especially 
when the apparatus used is of the lightest description. Yet this 
is all that is provided in the way of physical culture by the cor- 
poration in the best of our literary institutions. 

Now, what does the student do for himself? This depends 
partly upon his temperament and disposition, and partly upon 
his surroundings. If he is strong and robust, overflowing with 
life and vigor, he takes naturally to outdoor sports; if he is of a 
studious turn of mind, or of a phlegmatie or melancholic tem- 
perament, he is less inclined to active exercise and falls more 
readily into sedentary habits. These inherited tendencies are 
sufficiently strong, we think, to warrant us in grouping college 
students in four great classes: (1) The athletes; (2) The sport- 
ing men; (3) The scholars; (4) The idlers. 

The class oi athletes is made up of those who give most 
of their time and energy to boating, base-ball, foot-ball, and 
general gymnastics. Those who take part in these sports are 
chosen on account of their peculiar fitness for the position to be 
filled. A candidate for the university crew must possess at the 
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outset a large and vigorous frame, must be especially strong in 
the back, loins, and legs, and have great powers of endurance. 
These qualifications, we say, must be possessed at the outset, or 
aman cannot hope for a place in a college or a class crew, and 
outside these crews very little rowing is done by individual 
students. The improvement in the art of rowing has shut out 
the majority from participation in this sport. If they own boats, 
well and good ; they can row when they like, and as long as they 
like; but, unfortunately, this luxury can be enjoyed only by the 
few. Moreover, other obstacles, such as rough water, rainy 
weather, low tides, obstructions in the river, and its distance 
from college, combine to render this sport impracticable and un- 
reliable as the sole agent in any system of physical culture. Even 
where every provision is made to render this exercise accessible 
and attractive, but a very small percentage of the students avail 
themselves of it. At Harvard, Yale, Columbia, and Cornell, less 
than five per cent. of the students row regularly; and in the 
smaller colleges we find that, unless a regatta is anticipated, the 
boat-house is hardly opened at all. A few years ago several of 
these smaller institutions sent representative crews to Springfield 
and Saratoga. The money raised to defray the expenses of these 
crews was subseribed under the pretense of awakening a general 
interest in boating, whereas it benefited only those who under- 
went the three months’ training, and was of personal interest 
only to those whose physique insured them a place in the next 
year’s crew. And when we look over the ground to-day we find 
that the only men who are enjoying the advantages of boating 
are the men who do not need them. 

These remarks in regard to the boating men are almost 
equally true of the ball-players. The game has been reduced to 
a science, and only one who possesses the necessary skill and 
experience can hope to belong to the nine. In most cases this 
skill is acquired long before entering college, and the tendency 
theneeforward is to develop to the extreme the abilities that have 
already displayed themselves. To maintain the standard of 
excellence now required of college players necessitates from two 
to three hours’ practice daily in the field and a winter’s work in 
the gymnasium. This is more time than is needed to keep the 
body in good working condition, and more than the mass of 
students can spare. Hence, to the majority the advantages of 
base-ball are practically denied. Only eighteen men can play at 
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atime, and two regular nines are all that the largest of our 
colleges maintain. The game, therefore, is limited to a class of 
experts, and only those who are members of the nine get the 
benefit of systematic training. 

The game of foot-ball opens a somewhat wider field. More 
men are required, the rules are easily mastered, and the qualifi- 
cations demanded are more generally possessed. One should be 
sound and healthy in heart and lungs, and able to stand thump- 
ing and bumping for an hour or two with impunity. If to this 
hardiness be added a fleet foot, strong limbs, quick perception, 
and presence of mind, one has the requisites of a foot-ball player. 
But, as even this game is now played, skill is of the highest 
importance, so that here again we see the same tendency to raise 
the standard of the sport, and to narrow participation to the 
eapacity of the few. Moreover, there are serious objections to 
this game. We have not the space to discuss them. It is a 
rough-and-tumble contest from the beginning to theend ; bruises, 
strains, or internal injuries are its natural accompaniments. Of 
all college games this is the most accessible, and yet for the 
average and untrained student it is unquestionably the most 
dangerous. 

The athletic contests, or “ field days,” of spring and fall open 
a still wider field for physical achievements. The exercises com- 
prise running, jumping, walking, putting the shot, throwing the 
hammer, and similar sports. These afford an excellent chance 
for the specialist to display his abilities, and only specialists 
enter them. In their case the entire energy of the system has 
been concentrated on the development of special powers, and 
everything else set aside as useless. This is the great objection 
to athletic exercises as they are at present conducted. 

The gymnasts, as a separate class have, of late years, been 
rapidly diminishing in numbers. Outdoor sports have grown in 
popularity, and the gymnasium is now used, regularly and 
systematically, chiefly by the boating men and the ball-players, 
as a means of keeping up their strength during the long winter 
months, and of adding something to the skill required in their 
chosen sport. 

We have thus seen that the whole system of college athleties 
is based upon a spirit of competition. Symmetry of development 
is never thought of, nor is it ever acquired by exclusive reliance 
upon any of our popular sports. Indeed, we would venture to 
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select from any group of recognized athletes the oarsmen, the 
ball-players, and the gymnasts, simply from their peculiar mus- 
cular development. In many cases these peculiarities are so 
marked that one can readily distinguish a starboard from a port 
oar, the pitcher, catcher, and short-stop.from the rest of the nine, 
and tell the piece of apparatus upon which a gymnast has won 
his distinction. To devote themselves wholly to some favorite 
sport; to make a “record” that shall be talked about by future 
classes; to become famous as oarsmen, or pedestrians, or ball- 
players: these are the ambitions of the men who are giving their 
time to such exercises. The tendency of college students to-day 
is to look upon college athletics simply as a field for rivalry. 

We have thus far been speaking of the men whom we termed 
collectively the college athletes, but this class comprises only a 
small proportion of those who attend our literary institu- 
tions, There is a second class, whom we have called sporting 
men. In what does their physical culture consist? Mainly 
in attending the races and games. If the river and the ball- 
ground are at a distance, a tramp to either calls for a little exer- 
tion, but in the exercises themselves the sporting men never 
participate. “Tailorizing” is for them a more convenient method 
of making up for physical deficiencies. They do the betting, 
and contribute largely to the financial support of the several 
athletic organizations; but they are never seen in the waist of a 
boat or on the floor of a gymnasium. From this class of men, 
however, often comes the best athletic material. Their spirit 
and buoyancy are indicative of a good natural heritage, and with 
these innate qualities for a basis, a thorough system of training 
produces the most favorable results. It is just this kind of 
temperament that should find a legitimate channel for activity 
in systematic exercise. Let this exercise be mental or physical, 
laborious effort of some sort should be exacted daily. Perhaps 
the fatigue following physical effort is for this class the most 
beneficial, as it is rarely accompanied by nervous irritability, 
and it sets at rest those vague, undefined longings which often 
supervene after severe mental application. 

Still another class is composed of those men who attend 
strictly to the college requirements, and who may appropriately 
be termed the scholars. In this group are to be found the hard- 
est intellectual workers, men who study almost incessantly dur- 
ing their waking hours, and among whom are some of the most 
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highly organized and finely balanced students in college. It is 
needless to say that these men take no time for exercise or recre- 
ation. They never go to a boat-race or a ball-match, and the 
feats of the gymnasium are distasteful to them. A hurried walk 
into the country some Saturday afternoon, or a ride to the sea- 
shore, gives a little exhilaration; but physical effort of all kinds 
is irksome to aclose student, and, unless he is accompanied by an 
agreeable companion, his mind is invariably brooding over some 
lesson or problem as he saunters along. Walking in this man- 
ner is merely taking an airing, and is no more beneficial than 
sitting by an open window. In the ranks of the scholars we 
find, however, a relatively small number who direct their college 
course intelligently to the acquirement of symmetrical culture. 
Systematic habits of study are supplemented by systematic habits 
of exercise, and they would no more neglect one than the other. 
Such men are often called machine-workers, but they are the 
ones who profit most by their exercise, because they take it regu- 
larly and make it subservient to their highest aims. 

Of the idlers little need be said. They differ essentially from 
the classes we have considered, but chiefly in a negative way. 
They have no favorite pursuit, either intellectual or physical. 
They are surrounded by the stimulating influences of college 
life, but their inertia is seldom overcome, the golden days of 
youth are wasted, and the opportunities of mental and bodily 
training are carelessly thrown aside. 

In enumerating these four great classes we have not at- 
tempted to deal with the exceptional cases. That there are 
many such eases in every college we are well aware. But our 
purpose has been to bring out the prevailing characteristics of 
each class as a body, to show the motives that prompt them to 
exertion, and to review their efforts in the direction of physical 
culture. To summarize, we may say that the athletes devote too 
much time to the development of special powers, and sometimes 
carry their exercises to excess; that the sporting men rely upon 
their inheritance, physical and financial, and make no attempt to 
renew their capital; that the scholars, as a class, take too little 
exercise ; and that the idlers take no exercise at all. When 
we consider the relative numbers in these several classes in 
all our colleges, it is safe to conclude that, of the whole 
number of students, not more than ten per cent. give any 
attention whatever to physical exercise, and that less than six 
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per cent. take it systematically as a means of culture and 
development.* Surely, then, the charge that too much time 
is given to muscular education in our literary institutions has 
the slenderest possible foundation in the facts of the case. And 
it must be evident, too, that the members of college crews and 
ball nines are not in any proper sense representatives of the 
physical condition of the average students in their respective 
institutions. The bane of American college life to-day is the 
spirit of prize-getting which underlies and inspires the entire 
system. It is equally powerful in every department of educa- 
tion. It utterly destroys harmony of development. It unduly 
cultivates a student’s powers in one direction, and dwarfs and 
stunts his growth in every other. The valedictorian has no time 
for exercise, or is too weary to take it; the champion athlete has 
no time for study, or is too stupid to begin it. One sits in his 
room with a wet towel about his head, and conscientiously works 
out his allotted task ; the other stretches himself upon a lounge 
and has the day’s lesson poured into him by admiring comrades. 
Both are toiling for fame, though in opposite directions. Both 
have won honors for their Alma Mater; so she gives them the 
same certificate of aequirements. And as to subsequent useful- 
ness in the world, there is little to choose between them. There 
needs to be a recognition of the supreme value of unity in edu- 
cation, of the harmonious cultivation of a man’s mental, moral, 
and physical nature. Now, we ask, if physical exercise is thought 
by our college faculties to be of so much importance that they 
should permit and encourage acertain class of students to devote 
two, three, and four hours a day to body culture, often to the 
neglect of their studies, would it not be well to make some pro- 
vision for those who are not athletically inclined, but who are 
more in need of exercise, and to whom, if judiciously applied, it 
would be of the greatest benefit? This is to be accomplished 
only by furnishing every fitting school and every college with a 
well-equipped gymnasium, by making its exercises a part of the 
regular curriculum, and by having them executed under the 
supervision of a competent instructor. By many institutions 
these requirements have been met in part; that is, one college 


* The reader will understand that we are speaking of American colleges as 
a whole, and that the general interest in physical training among the stu- 
dents of Harvard, Yale, and some others of our larger Eastern institutions is 
exceptional and not representative. 
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is provided with a fine gymnasium, another has a good in- 
structor, and a third has made its exercises obligatory. We 
know of but two or three institutions in the country where all 
these advantages are combined. The gymnasium is, and has 
been since the days of ancient Greece, the great school of physi- 
cal education. All its appliances were invented for that purpose. 
And as gymnasiums are used to-day, why are they not a success? 
Simply because they do not accomplish the object for which they 
were established: they fail to give every man who has access 
to them a complete and thorough physical training. But this is 
not the fault of the gymnasium in itself. Let us look at the 
building and the apparatus provided by some of our colleges, 
then at the manner of conducting the exercises, and then in- 
quire as to the character and ability of the men who have 
charge of the gymnastic department and the principles upon 
which they are appointed. We shall doubtless find that the 
want of interest has not been wholly due to the obstinacy of stu- 
dents, but that the fault may be traced back, directly or indi- 
rectly, to the faculty or the boards of trustees and overseers. 

A gentleman gives forty or fifty thousand dollars for the 
erection of a gymnasium. The planning is handed over to an 
architect who has no idea of the kind of building required, but 
who feels it his duty to get up something that will at least be an 
ornament to the campus. He generally succeeds in doing this, 
and the donor and the corporation are satisfied. But what can 
be said of the structure, as to its fitness for a temple of health? 
It is a building eighty feet long and half as many wide, poorly 
lighted, heated, and ventilated. The bath-rooms are on one floor, 
and the dressing-rooms in the attic or cellar. The walls, roughly 
finished in brick or granite, are frescoed with dust in the sum- 
mer and with frost in the winter. The floor is made of spruce, 
and its seams are filled with gravel. In fact, incongruity and 
unfitness meet us on,every side and in almost every detail. 
Why should this be so, when the amount of money contributed 
is large enough to meet all demands, and the ground space 
allotted is ample? Because the architects and builders employed 
do not know the requirements of a good gymnasium, and sel- 
dom seek the advice of those who have practiced gymnastics for 
years, and have made a life-study of the subject. The result 
is an edifice not adapted to the work for which it was designed. 
Exceptions should be made of the finely constructed gymnasiums 
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at Harvard and Princeton; nor would we judge too sternly those 
institutions which have been obliged to remodel an old building 
in order to have any gymnasium at all. 

Having put up a building, the authorities proceed to fill it 
with apparatus made by the college carpenter. This is arranged 
for appearance’ sake rather than for use. The material is selected 
without regard to fitness, and put together with little knowledge 
of its object or design. Hanging ropes are made of hemp, and 
stiffly tarred to make them durable. This object is effected, for 
they are never used twice by the same person. The parallel bars 
are broad at the base and narrow at the top, so as to render the 
grip insecure; and they are generally made of some splintering 
material, in order to remind the performer which way he is 
going. The trapeze is bolted to a beam in the highest part of 
the room, and left pendent twenty-five feet from the floor. Its 
bars are made of wood or iron, two inches in diameter, and, that 
the novice may have every opportunity of losing his balance, 
holes are made in the ends of each bar, the ropes put through 
and tied with knots underneath. The rungs on the horizontal 
ladder are three-quarters of an inch in diameter, and left rough, 
so that they may be firmly grasped, while in the vertical ladders 
they are smoothly polished. Both are carefully avoided, for, in 
the first case, every swing forward raises a blister; and in the 
second case, every step upward is attended with positive danger. 
The sand-bag weighs seventy-five pounds, and is covered with 
the heaviest kind of canvas. One solid blow removes the skin 
from every knuckle, and makes an impression that lasts for a 
life-time. This performance is never repeated. The mattresses 
weigh four hundred pounds each, and are filled with excelsior, or 
corn-husks, which from constant rolling have become matted to- 
gether in lumps. One had better land upon the floor than upon 
one of these cradle-knolls, for the former only occasions a little 
tingling of the feet, while the latter invariably causes a sprained 
ankle. The weights are neither boxed in wood, nor framed in 
iron; but they start from a trough filled with saw-dust and dirt. 
Every movement is accompanied by a cloud of dust and a deaf- 
ening rattle and bang. 

This is a fair representation of college gymnasiums through- 
out the country. They are built without intelligent plan, filled 
with heavy, cumbersome, and in many eases perilous apparatus, 
and then left open to the kap-hazard experiment of all who choose 
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to try them. With however good intentions of self-improvement 
a student may enter a college, he is disheartened at the outset 
by such a gymnasium as this. He finds no appliances adapted 
to his needs as a beginner, and no provision for progressive de- 
velopment. Constant assistance and direction are offered him in 
every branch of college work save this; here he finds nothing 
worthy of the name of instruction. When we consider that 
two-thirds of the students who enter college are not strong 
enough to use the heavy apparatus with pleasure or profit, the 
need of introductory apparatus becomes apparent. Wooden 
dumb-bells and Indian clubs do not meet this need. Something 
is demanded by which the biceps and triceps may be brought 
into alternate action, and the muscles of the back, loins, abdo- 
men, and chest, according to their requirements. If those desir- 
ing to use the heavy apparatus would prepare themselves for it 
by bringing the required museles into gentle action at first, and 
would then go step by step through a progressive series of exer- 
cises, they would not only find themselves increasing in power, 
but they would experience a certain satisfaction and acquire a 
discipline from the accomplishment of difficult maneuvers, which 
no mechanical exertion can give. The apparatus which leads 
one gradually up to the beneficial use of the heavy appliances 
may be termed adjustable weights and pulleys. These can be 
so arranged as to act upon any set of muscles and be adapted to 
any condition of strength or weakness. In order that they may 
be used wisely, some one should be in attendance who has a 
thorough knowledge of animal mechanics and the action of the 
muscles, as well as a comprehensive idea of the structure and 
function of the various organs upon which vital action depends. 

This brings us to a consideration of the men who are chosen 
to superintend the department of physical education. For every 
other branch of college instruction men of recognized ability are 
selected, and they are then required to maintain a certain stand- 
ard of excellence. But in the department of physical culture 
the governing boards of our colleges have seen fit to make an 
exception. When we find the gymnasium almost deserted, there 
is a cause aside from poor apparatus and unattractive quarters. 
It is the lack of a suitable man, with sufficient authority, at the 
head of the department—a man who is a college graduate, a 
practical gymnast, and an educated physician. Such a man, we 
say, mus. have sufficient authority; for, unless he is supreme in 
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his own department, and can have the codperation of the faculty, 
he can do no better work than an inferior man with more free- 
dom. Many instructors possess one or more of these qualifica- 
tions. Thus, some are college graduates, others are educated 
physicians, and a few are practical gymnasts; but all the re- 
quirements are seldom found in the same person. This is only 
because there has been no demand for such men. So long as 
college boards look upon the position as one of minor importanee, 
and pay but a mere pittance to its incumbent, men of ability 
will not undergo the training necessary to prepare them for its 
arduous duties. Consequently these positions to-day are occupied 
by men who are under-graduate students working for their 
tuition, students in medicine or law, tutors in some other branch 
of college instruction, or resident physicians. In only three or 
four instances are thoroughly trained gymnasts employed to 
superintend the gymnasium. Under such cireumstances the 
men are obliged to make their gymnasium work a secondary 
consideration, and a man cannot do his whole duty by this de- 
partment and attend to another at the same time. Yet this is 
what nearly every college instructor in gymnastics is doing. He 
intends to make his present position a stepping-stone to some- 
thing else. He devotes as little time as possible to its duties, and 
expends his energies in preparing for his life’s pursuit. As soon 
as he gets his diploma he resigns his position and makes room 
for the next incumbent. It matters little who his successor is, 
but to meet the demands of the times some one must be cata- 
logued for the place. The demoralizing effect of these annual 
changes can easily be imagined, and can readily be seen by those 
who care to visit our college gymnasiums. 

We say, then, that the proper physical training of our youth 
ean never be accomplished until our gymnasiums are put in 
good hygienie condition, are furnished with appropriate appa- 
ratus, and are placed in charge of thoroughly competent instruet- 
ors. To these requirements we will add the most important 
one of all: that the gymnasium exercises be made a part of the 
regular curriculum. So far as relates to the training of the 
mind, a system of required exercises has been universally 
adopted; but the training of the body has seldom been deemed 
of sufficient importance to merit like care and attention. We 
cannot but believe that this mistaken idea has arisen from a 
misconception of the real function of physical exercise, and of 
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its powerful influence upon the system at large. So long as 
body and mind are kept in antagonism, and the demands of 
one thought to be prejudicial to the interests of the other, but 
little advancement can be made in physical education. But 
when it shall be generally known that the object of muscular 
exercise is not to develop muscle only, but to increase the fune- 
tional capacity of the organs of respiration, circulation, and 
nutrition ; not to gain in physical endurance merely, but to aug- 
ment the working power of the brain; not to attain bodily 
health and beauty alone, but to break up morbid mental ten- 
dencies, to dispel the gloomy shadows of despondeney, and to 
insure serenity of spirit; when men shall have learned that 
much of the ill-temper, malevolence, and uncharitableness which 
pervade society arises from feeble health, and that the great 
mental and moral disturbances which sometimes threaten the 
stability of a government may be traced to physical causes, then 
will the training of the body rival in dignity and importance the 
training of the mind, for the interests of mind and body will be 
recognized as inseparable. This time is coming, though as yet 
some of our best and greatest thinkers, while admitting the value 
of physical exercise as an agent of health, still doubt the expe- 
diency of making it a department of education. They argue that 
a college is designed to give a boy an intellectual training, and is 
in no way responsible for his health and physical welfare. But 
when we consider that it takes from six to twelve years fora 
boy to complete his education, that during this time he is almost 
constantly away from home, and that it is a period with him 
when the body is peculiarly susceptible to good or evil influences, 
it would seem that those under whose charge he is placed should 
have some intelligent care of his physical as well as of his men- 
tal and moral training. When boys come from the fitting school 
equally prepared in body and in mind for the duties before them, 
it will then do to talk of making our higher institutions of learn- 
ing training schools for the intellect alone. But, while they 
are filled with students whose minds have been forced and 
“erammed” in order to build a reputation for masters and 
tutors; while class after class enters college well grounded in 
the classics and totally ignorant of the first principles of physi- 
ology and hygiene; while hundreds break down yearly for the 
want of physical stamina; while precarious health is the rule 
and a sound and vigorous constitution the exception, it is little 
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less than criminal folly to talk of such a course. The body must 
be cared for, and when and how are the only questions open for 
discussion. If our preparatory schools were more generally 
patronized, and more liberally furnished with appropriate appli- 
ances, we should say that here was the field for physical training. 
But under present conditions the work, if done at all, must be 
done in college; and in college the first essential is to put this 
work on an equal footing with every other. If attendance at 
chapel or recitations is required, then attendance at the gym- 
nasium should be insisted upon. Make this one of the stated 
requirements, and the student will look upon it as upon any 
other college duty. The great majority of students are disposed 
to do what is thought to be best for them, and the complaint 
arises—when complaint is heard —from a failure on the part of 
the faculty or the managing boards to make provision for regu- 
lar advancement in the exercises which they have introduced. 
To keep a class drilling from two to four years with wooden 
dumb-bells and Indian clubs only, is as great a mistake in a 
scheme of physical education as it would be to confine the same 
class exclusively to the study of geometry, with a view to giving 
them a thorough mental training. Such exercises are element- 
ary in their nature, and in a prescribed course they should pre- 
cede all others. But, after they have done their work, which is 
to supple the joints, rather than to develop the muscles, the 
student should be allowed to go higher. A change is necessary, 
not only to meet the demands of increasing strength, but to 
keep up an interest. The pupil must have something to look 
forward to, something to struggle with and to master. In no 
place can a system of physical culture be carried out better than 
in a well-disciplined college. Before the freshman class begins 
gymnasium work every member should be examined physically, 
as he had previously been examined mentally, before entering 
college. Then, instead of putting all in one class, and adapting 
the prescribed exercises to the capacity of the weakest, grade 
the class according to the needs of its individual members, and 
arrange the exercises to correspond. Those with flat chests and 
consumptive tendencies should be put in one squad; those with 
weak backs and slender waists in another; those with strong 
bodies, but undeveloped limbs, in a third; and so on, until the 
whole class has been divided into squads composed of men of 
like capacity, and requiring similar treatment. The duration 
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of this special training would, of course, depend upon the con- 
dition of each student, and should be left to the discretion of 
the instructor. After personal deficiencies have thus been cor- 
rected, the students should be transferred to the regular gym- 
nastic class, and the members of this class should be led on 
from one piece of apparatus to another, until all the popular 
appliances of the gymnasium have been brought into service. 
By changing the course of instruction from term to term, and 
allowing some freedom of choice, a lively interest could be 
maintained which would add greatly to the benefit of the exer- 
cise. At the close of the first year the class should be examined 
in their work, and be grouped the next year according to their 
proficiency. The books of the director should be open to inspec- 
tion, and the vital statistics of each man recorded at the begin- 
ning of the year could be compared with those taken at the 
close. By such a system the physical condition of every student 
in college could be readily ascertained, and the value of regular 
and progressive exercise be put to the test. The course that we 
have described is essentially practicable,—is, indeed, substan- 
tially that pursued at Harvard University,—and we believe it 
to be the only one by which the gymnasium ean be made to 
minister to the wants of all, and its exercises rendered edu- 
cational. 

As a rule, students take about the same rank in required 
gymnastics that they do in their regular studies. Whether this 
is due to a superior ability or to a better morale, we will not 
attempt to say. But we can say that those who fail in their 
studies, for want of application or habits of attention, will be 
likely to fail in gymnasties for the same reason. Mental char- 
acteristics always manifest themselves in physical exercises. We 
mention this in order to dispel the idea so generally entertained, 
that, in the so-called physical exercises, brute strength always 
predominates. Brain and nerve-substance is behind every well- 
controlled museular movement. Indeed, the two are so closely 
connected that it is hard to tell what is due to the mind, and 
what to the body. 

In the system which we propose, we do not leave out of con- 
sideration boating, base-ball, and other popular pastimes. But 
we would have them regarded as recreative exercises, and as such 
taken during the hours allotted to pleasure and relaxation. So 
far as they go, they afford the best kind of development; but, to 
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those who pursue these sports vigorously and earnestly, gymnas- 
tics must come in as a corrective. They should be put through 
a course adapted to bring into action the muscles which their 
particular pastime has left unemployed. By such a method the 
gymnasium is made not only a school of physical training, but 
a school of moral discipline. The accomplishment of difficult 
feats may not in itself amount to much; but the required de- 
velopment, the habits of self-control, and the rapid and respon- 
sible exercise of judgment which is so frequently called for, are 
powers gained, and cannot fail to be of service to a man in any 
vocation in life. 

In looking over the whole field of physical sports and games 
we ean find nothing so well adapted to the complete muscular 
education of youth as the exercises of a well-appointed, well- 
conducted gymnasium. Every variety of apparatus can be in- 
troduced, all the movements can be arranged in a progressive 
series, and the entire system can be adjusted to meet and 
remedy the physical defects of each individual student. The 
times are ripe for action on this subject. Publie thought is turn- 
ing to it as never before. People are asking with growing earn- 
estness, if nothing can help them to resist the destructive wear 
and waste of American business life. When insanity and the 
hundred forms of nervous diseases are on the increase, and when 
thousands of our educated young men are falling out in the 
battle of life for the want of strength and vigor, there is room 
for anxious questioning about our methods of physical training. 
Help must come from some souree. And the suggestions which 
we have briefly offered in the present article we believe will 
seeure the approval, because they will appeal to the reason of 
intelligent thinkers. 


D. A. SARGENT. 


THE STANDARD OIL COMPANY, 


SENATOR CAMDEN. 


Few things in fiction are more wonderful than the history of 
petroleum since the opening of the first oil-well in Pennsylvania, 
on August 28,1859. Four years before that time, Jonathan Wat- 
son, who owned a tract of land on Oil Creek, noticed oil flowing 
from aspring. He took a bottle of it to Hartford, Conn., to have 
it analyzed by a well-known chemist. This authority pronounced 
it an artificial product and not a natural one. Had any person 
then predicted that North-western Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia would be found to contain vast reservoirs of this oil, and 
that it would in a score of years have added $1,000,000,000 to the 
wealth of the nation, he would have been considered insane. Yet 
such a prediction would have fallen short of the truth. There 
are to-day more than 20,000 wells producing this oil, and over 
100,000 persons are exclusively engaged in handling it. Rail- 
roads have been built to transport it, while through a net-work 
of over 4,000 miles of iron pipes, running over mountains, be- 
neath rivers, and through cultivated fields, streams of it pulsate 
continually. Oil from the wells in Pennsylvania lights the streets 
of South American cities, cathedrals in Europe, the mosques of 
Asia, the shop-windows of Jerusalem, and it is known and used 
over the whole civilized world. 

While Col. E. L. Drake has the credit of being the first person 
to drill successfully for oil in this country, Mr. Charles Lock- 
hart, of Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, was probably the first person 
who made the production of the article a business. The discovery 
of petroleum in Pennsylvania was followed closely by its devel- 
opment in West Virginia, on the Rathbone estate, at Burning 
Springs. The first wells bored in West Virginia yielded oil at 
less depth and in greater quantities than the first wells of Penn- 
sylvania, and, in consequence, West Virginia was supposed to 
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be the richest territory; but the immense yield resulting from 
deeper boring and the discovery of new territory in Pennsylvania 
soon left that State without a rival. 

In 1860, Mr. Lockhart visited Europe to introduce the erude 
and refined oils there, and although his samples attracted little 
attention at the time, his trip was not without subsequent good 
results. Beginning in 1862 with shipments of 588,000 gallons of 
oil to Germany, which was sold for $2,000 less than the cost of 
transportation across the sea, the exportation of oil has steadily 
increased, until it now reaches but little less than 2,000,000 gal- 
lons a day. For the first seven months of 1882 the value of the 
exports of petroleum and its products was $30,946,856, which 
was exceeded only by the exports of cotton and cereals. During 
the first eight months of 1882, 433,261,181 gallons of erude oil, 
or its equivalent in refined, were exported, against 390,016,648 
gallons during the corresponding period in 1881. 

These surprising results are by no means due to the simple 
discovery, in 1859, that oil could be obtained by drilling for it. 
Petroleum was no new thing in 1859. It has been known in 
Europe and Asia since the earliest ages of the world. Kerosene 
was extracted from the cannel coals of England in 1694, as re- 
corded in the specifications of letters patent granted at that 
time. It was afterward made from the bog-head shales of Seot- 
land, the albertite of New Brunswick, and the asphaltum of 
Trinidad. Coal oil was also manufactured from coal in Prince 
Edward’s Island in 1846. A kerosene oil manufactory of this kind 
was established on Newtown Creek, Long Island, in 1854, sev- 
eral years before the oil discoveries in Pennsylvania. Kero- 
sene, however, was a manufactured article, while petroleum is 
the natural product of the earth. It is produced in the north of 
Ttaly, and was used there for illuminating purposes before atten- 
tion was called to it in this country in 1859. It is also found 
in Germany, Franee, Russia, India, in the Island of Trinidad, 
and in Canada. 

It is plain, therefore, that it is to neither priority of discovery 
nor monopoly of the world’s supply that the overwhelming pre- 
eminence of American petroleum is due. Quite as much as from 
the native superiority of the article, this preéminence results 
from our peculiar national genius and capacities in respect to 
both mechanies and commerce. The following example will 
serve to illustrate the difference between American and other 
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methods in this industry. In 1735 an oil field was discovered 
in Alsace. It proved a profitable investment, and oil—used 
there principally for lubricating purposes—is still obtainable 
in paying quantities. The striking peculiarity is that the work- 
ing of this field has been developed to the extent of only four 
wells in one hundred and fifty years, while the same crude 
methods for obtaining it are in use now that were used in the 
beginning. The only improvement is that within a few years a 
boiler and engine for hoisting purposes have been substituted 
for human labor. The Cherry Grove district in Pennsylvania 
is not larger in extent than the Alsatian field, and yet three 
hundred and fifty wells were sunk there within two or three 
months of 1882. Still more striking comparisons could be made 
with other and less civilized countries where petroleum has been 
obtained in greater or less quantities for ages. 

It may be admitted, then, that to our national characteristics 
is to be largely attributed the unprecedented development of the 
American petroleum industry. The specific agency through which 
this development has been mainly effected is the organization 
known as the Standard Oil Company, which may be defined to 
be an association of business houses united under one manage- 
ment in such a manner as to insure harmony of interests, and 
a consolidation of capital adequate to any possible business 
emergency, yet each retaining its individuality, and even com- 
peting sharply with the others. 

In order to appreciate what the Standard Oil Company has 
achieved, it is first necessary to glance at the condition of the 
oil industry at the time when this company entered it. All the 
circumstances surrounding the first production of petroleum 
tended to make it an unbusiness-like enterprise. The novelty of 
the article, the romance of the search for it in the wilderness, 
the sudden and fabulous wealth that rewarded sueccess—all 
these attracted especially the xasettled and adventurous elements 
of the community, and made the oil regions, in 1865, almost 
the counterpart of California fifteen years before. Truth, 
stranger than fiction, turned men’s heads. Sober business was 
neglected. The one idea was to obtain a fortune by speculation 
or by a fortunate turn of the drill. Volumes have been written 
about the vicissitudes of this extraordinary period. Colonel 
Drake, the pioneer, wasted a fortune in speculation, and in his 
last years was only saved from actual want by a pension which 
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the State of Pennsylvania granted him (and afterward continued 
to his widow), refuting the old proverb of the ingratitude of 
republics. Shaw, who discovered oil in Canada, also lost in 
speculation the money his discovery had brought him, and ten 
years later, while working for two dollars a day in Titusville, 
died a stranger and forgotten. John Steele, or “ Coal-oil Johnny,” 
as he was familiarly called, the youth who went to bed one night 
a laborer, and awoke next morning a millionaire, squandered his 
wealth, and is now earning a modest living at fifty dollars a 
month. The Story Farm, famous for its immense production, 
was sold for $30,000. It soon proved to be worth a million. In 
May, 1865, there were two buildings in Pithole, and three months 
later 15,000 persons found shelter there. Land which a few 
months before had been sold for an insignificant sum per acre 
was resold in town lots at the rate of $10,000 for a piece large 
enough to build a house upon. The Holmden farm, which was 
bought for $25,000, was sold in three months for $1,600,000. 
Magnificent hotels and theaters were built, and railroads and 
pipe lines constructed to the place. A few months later the oil 
was exhausted and the town deserted. To-day the relies of a few 
houses stand to mark the spot. In another case one of these 
wilderness hotels, costing $65,000 to build and fit up, was sud- 
denly stranded by the receding tide, and being sold for taxes, 
almost before the paint was dry, brought less than $50. 

In such a condition of affairs the state of the oil industry 
was, of course, deplorable, from a business stand-point. The 
universality of speculation; the utter disregard of the laws of 
supply and demand, aggravated by the haste of each land- 
owner to multiply his wells and get as large a share as possible 
of the underlying oil pool which his neighbors were sucking up ; 
the lack of handling facilities, resulting in prodigal waste; the 
apparent instability of the whole business, which was hourly 
expected to vanish, and in many instances did vanish as sud- 
denly as it had appeared—all this conspired to make the oil re- 
gions a pandemonium of excitement and confusion, and the sim- 
ple statement of a man’s connection with oil was a severe blow to 
his credit. The refining of oil at this early period was on a basis 
but little better than that of its production. Processes were 
extremely crude, and their product would to-day be unmerchant- 
able for illuminating purposes. Still the demand for it was great 
and growing, and refineries multiplied. The competent and the 
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incompetent rushed into the business in shoals, until the refining 
capacity of the country was more than three times the demand 
for consumption. Reaction, failures, and demoralization were 
the inevitable consequences. 

The refiners recognized the dangerous and demoralized con- 
dition into which the excessive capacity of the refineries had 
brought them. The world would take only so much refined oil 
as it needed for immediate consumption, and no more; and the 
manufactured article, unlike the crude, could not be stored for 
any length of time. Various efforts were made to correct this 
evil of overproduction, through pools and running arrangements, 
restricting capacity; but pools were broken, and agreements 
were ineffectual, until the lowest ebb in the oil business was 
reached. By this time bankruptcy had overtaken a large portion 
of the refining interest, and was threatening all. Such in gen- 
eral was the situation out of which was developed the Standard 
Oil Company, as a necessity, to arrest the conditions which were 
driving all connected with the business to bankruptey and ruin. 
To limit production was impossible. The extent of the oil-field 
was a matter of conjecture, while the number of persons who 
would engage in boring wells and in prospecting for new terri- 
tory was without limit. Leaving production, therefore, to take 
eare of itself, the labors of the Standard Company were concen- 
trated upon the refining interest, with the object of stopping the 
disastrous overproduction of the manufactured products. With- 
out entering into the details of their progress,—how the princi- 
pal refining interests were first united under the management of 
the Standard Company, and how others gradually came into 
codperation, whilst those less hopeful of the future of the busi- 
ness were bought out for money; how ineligibly located or 
poorly equipped refineries were dismantled and others better 
adapted to their purposes were improved,—it is only necessary to 
state that their success was such as to vindicate the wisdom of 
their broad plans and to establish the superiority of their busi- 
ness methods. It did more than this. It demonstrated that, 
under such firm and intelligent control, the oil business had pos- 
sibilities which the doubting ones and the publie generally had 
not seen, and this demonstration was followed by an antagonism 
to the company such as all great and successful organizations 
have to meet. How these possibilities have been developed is 
indicated by the facts that a day’s work of the Standard 
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Company at this time involves, among other things, the hand- 
ling of more than 60,000 barrels of oil, the putting together of 
ninety tons of tank iron, and the making of 100,000 tin cans, 
holding five gallons of refined oil each, and 25,000 oak barrels, 
to hoop which requires 150 tons of iron. 

But, while a commanding position in refining was thus being 
won, the Standard managers were equally active in the mechan- 
ical and chemical departments of the business. Under their 
direction the process of refining was improved more rapidly than 
ever before. Oils grew better, cheaper, and more uniform, and 
as the problems of distribution were grasped and solved, the 
market for these products widened continually. In a word, the 
phenomenal genius for organization, which all concede to the 
Standard, produced its natural results throughout the entire 
business, and from being one of the most irregular and unprofit- 
able of American industries, oil refining and selling became 
thoroughly systematized; and in the train of system followed 
economy and success. 

The question of oil transportation and storage early engaged 
the attention of the Standard corporation. At the outset the 
methods of carrying oil were as primitive as might be. Imper- 
fect barrels carried on wagons were jolted to and fro over the 
corduroy roads which connected the wells with the streams, 
where rafts and flatboats received them for further laborious 
transportation. With such methods as these and the universal 
eraze for well-boring, it is small wonder that a great propor- 
tion of the oil brought to the surface had to soak back into the 
earth or float off through the water-courses of the vicinity. This 
condition of things, however, did not last long. Railroads 
were built, tank-cars invented, and finally, in 1865, iron pipes 
began to be laid to bring the oil from the welis. During the ten 
years following a number of pipe line companies were organized 
for running and storing the erude liquid. Each company 
covered certain territory, and producers availed themselves of 
the pipe-line facilities. Each producer received a certificate of 
deposit for his oil, redeemable in oil at any time on payment 
of storage charges. These certificates, which were not nego- 
tiable, were influenced somewhat in value by the pecuniary 
standing of the company, but more particularly by the nature 
of the territory the pipe-line company covered; it was like the 
old State bank currency. Outside of its particular territory a 
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pipe-line certificate was at a discount. In 1877, the Standard 
Oil Company consolidated these various organizations under 
its own control as the United Pipe Lines. The result is that 
to-day an oil certificate, like a greenback, is as good in one part 
of the country as in another, and can be negotiated at any of our 
commercial centers. These certificates are practically the oil of 
commerce. Under the present system the collection and hand- 
ling of crude oil is as nearly perfect as it can be made. The 
company runs a pipe to each well, even to the most unimportant 
and isolated, without charge to the producer for the accommo- 
dation, thus enabling him to dispense with all local storage. It 
takes oil anywhere, and delivers it at any railroad shipping 
point in the oil regions which the holder may indicate, and all 
this without any other than the regular storage charges. Still 
further: as the Pipe-line certificates are uniformly for 1,000 
barrels each, the Standard, fer the accommodation of producers 
having smaller lots to dispose of, keeps its own men constantly 
“at the front,” ready to buy any such lots for cash, at the cur- 
rent market price for larger lots ruling at the oil exchanges on 
that day. This, as will be seen, places the smallest producer on 
an equality with the largest. The amount of oil held by the 
United Pipe Lines is gauged every day, and once each month 
a sworn statement is sent to a State official, and also publicly 
posted in the exchanges, giving the quantity and location of 
all oil on storage, together with certain other particulars. This 
system precludes all possibility of an over-issue of certificates, 
and warrants their integrity. During the year just passed 
the United Pipe Lines purchased over half a million barrels to 
make up shortage from the natural shrinkage of the oil which 
they held on storage. 

It costs $250,000 for the tankage in which to store 1,000,000 
barrels of petroleum, or, for land and tanks and incidentals, 
$300,000. A plot of one hundred acres accommodates only 
eighteen tanks, as they have to be detached and trenches dug 
around them to provide against fire. Cannon are kept at each 
tankage station to perforate the tanks when on fire, so as to let 
the oil out into the ditches, that it may burn gradually, and pre- 
vent overflow and still greater damage. Most of the fires at the 
tanks are caused by lightning. Losses of this kind, for the oil 
only, are assessed pro rata on all the holders of certificates, thus 
effecting the cheapest and best kind of insurance. Each tank 
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has a capacity of 35,000 barrels, and the loss of this amount 
would be made good by an assessment of one-tenth of one per 
cent. on all oil at present stored. 

In six years there has been an increase of some 30,000,000 
barrels of oil on storage with the United Pipe Lines. To pro- 
vide for this increase the company constructs an average of one 
iron tank of the regular capacity every day. The pipe lines are 
now connected with about 20,000 wells, and, in addition to the 
4,000 miles of pipes already referred to, the company have now 
in operation more than a thousand miles of trunk pipe lines, 
running from the oil regions to Cleveland, Pittsburg, Oil City, 
Buffalo, and New York, and is rapidly completing trunk lines 
to Philadelphia and Baltimore, of which over 200 miles are 
already laid. The pumping stations along these trunk lines 
are about twenty-five miles apart. At each are two or more 
tanks, one of which is being emptied while another is being 
filled. A six-inch pipe is used, which can deliver 16,000 barrels 
each twenty-four hours. 

These brief statements, however, give only an outline of what 
the Standard Oil Company has accomplished. It has been the 
instrument, if not the cause, of almost the whole development 
of the oil industry—production excepted—during the last de- 
eade; of vastly improving and bringing to uniformity all oil 
manufactures; of cheapening these latter to an unprecedented 
degree, and pushing the introduction of American petroleum to 
the remotest parts of the earth; of furnishing employment to 
a host of men equal in number to the standing army of the 
United States, and of giving an impulse of prosperity to every 
locality in which its operations are conducted. It has probably 
had less trouble with its enormous laboring force than any other 
corporation of comparable importance in the world. 

In view of this state of facts it might reasonably be sup- 
posed that the Standard Oil Company would have been entitled 
in some degree to public commendation for what it has accom- 
plished, and the beneficial results produced—not that it has any 
claim on the score of philanthropy. It has not. It was organized 
and is operated to do in the best manner the largest possible 
amount of business. But the fact that philanthropy is not the 
mainspring of its corporate action cannot destroy the other fact 
that great public benefit has resulted from the Standard’s work ; 
greater, unquestionably, than could ever have been brought about 
by the use of even equal capital and equivalent energy, divided 
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between a score or a hundred disconnected and unfriendly organ- 
izations. In place, however, of the approbation which has been 
referred to, the Standard Oil Company has for some years been the 
target for unlimited abuse and misrepresentation. The reasons 
for this lie partly on the surface. No great enterprise was ever 
carried through without interference with somebody or some- 
thing. The choicest field cannot always be saved from the ad- 
vancing railroad; yet no one, save perhaps the owner of the 
property, will insist that railroads should not be built. The par- 
allelism does not need elaboration to indicate the origin of much 
of the opposition to the Standard. But this company is at least 
the equivalent of a railroad in importance, and if its progress had 
worked actual hardship to individuals it could not be justly con- 
demned therefor. In point of fact, however, less of such hardships 
ean be charged upon the Standard than upon most corporations. 
In all its thousands of miles of pipe-laying no right of eminent 
domain has ever been exercised, but every foot of the right of 
way has been purchased by agreement with the land-owners. So, 
too, in consolidating its refining interests, there is no instance in 
which the company did not pay full value for what it received. 
Amongst the enemies of the Standard were men whose hard- 
ships were wholly of their own making. They were the men 
who, in the infaney of the combination, when all refiners were in- 
vited to ally themselves with it, and take Standard stock to the 
amount of the agreed valuation of their property, were ready 
enough to sell, but preferred money to stock, and after getting 
their price congratulated themselves on being wiser than “ the 
visionaries,” who were risking everything on the practicability of 
their undertaking and the continuation of the oil supply. When, 
however, the hopes of these visionaries were more than realized, 
the cautious sellers for cash became unhappy, and finally cried 
out, not, however, against their own mistakes, but against this 
dangerous monopoly which had wrested their property from 
them. There was no lack of unsuccessful oil-men, sensational 
writers, and persons with grievances, to help give utterance to the 
anti-Standard ery. The bitterest grievances were those of the 
small refiners, whose real complaint was that the Standard, with 
its improved processes and immense product, had too greatly 
cheapened the cost of manufacturing and marketing refined oil. 
As it would not do, however, for them to complain that the pub- 
lic was getting its oil too low, they, too, raised a clamor against 
the “monopoly.” A class of politicians, adopting what is known 
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amongst themselves as “ the Anti-Monopoly racket,” were anx- 
ious to inflame the public mind against all large corporations. 
The Standard seemed most vulnerable. It could not be denied 
that it was a corporation, that it was rich, busy, and little given 
to talk; and as it paid no attention to attacks, its enemies in- 
sisted that this was a guilty silence. The public ear was gradually 
gained by frequent repetitions of uncontradicted calumny, and 
several respectable journals and magazines lent themselves, in 
excusable ignorance of the true state of the case, to the dissemi- 
nation of the same. The Standard came to be referred to and 
popularly pictured as a giant monopoly, a monster of iniquity, a 
crusher of the innocent and helpless, a corrupter of railroads, 
and a stealthy foe to the liberties of the people. The effect of 
all this was sought to be heightened by a flavor of mystery and 
terror. The officers of the company were likened to the tyrants 
of old, and their private offices to the secret chambers of the 
Inquisition—and the public listened, and felt its hair rise with 
horror. 

Meanwhile the Standard was, as usual, attending strictly to its 
legitimate business,— refining and selling oil, and employing its 
great resources in the work of increasing storage facilities rap- 
idly enough to save the producers from the loss of their oil: 
but to its accusers it made no answer, Whether its indifference 
to publie accusations was the best course under the circumstances, 
it would be fruitless to discuss. Perhaps it was, as all calumny 
eventually dies of itself. And in the oil regions, where the hos- 
tile feeling had its birth, it is indeed practically at an end. 
Many, however, may still be surprised to learn that the Standard 
Oil Company is not the monster that it has been represented ; 
that it has never had a contract with a railroad company which 
a fair-minded man could pronounce to be against public policy, 
good morals or good business principles; that it has never 
broken an agreement nor committed an act of treachery ; that 
it is not a speculator nor a manipulator of speculative prices, as 
has been so often charged; that it is not a monopoly, and never 
can become one, despite its present great preponderance in the 
trade; in short, that this great bugbear is nothing more nor less 
than an organization of laborious, painstaking men, who, with 
great abilities and great opportunities, have made a great success 
by legitimate means, in a legitimate business, 
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MR. WELCH. 


‘*Whence and what art thou, execrable shape ?” 
— PaRabIsE Lost. 


THE institution of which we speak (and it is right to speak 
of it as an institution, for itis very much more than a corpora- 
tion) has nothing analogous to it in the other institutions of this 
country; and still less analogous is it to the institutions of any 
other country. On this account the idea of it is not readily 

by the average citizen; he does not obtain a particu- 
larly intelligent or discriminating view of it; he hears a few 
things and draws a conclusion, which conclusion may stand 
with a greater or less degree of permanence, according as his 
mind may be undisturbed on the subject further, or something 
of a more forcible character than he has yet heard comes before 
him, and he makes a new estimate. In speaking in this way of 
the citizen it is implied that the press is not well informed 
on this subject. The Standard Oil Company is certainly an 
interesting and sensational thing, and a fitting subject for press 
comment; but it has so many sides that it is difficult to give 
more than a fragment at any one time, and the most general or 
central facts pertaining to it newspaper men will no doubt uni- 
versally agree are exceedingly difficult of penetration. 

If there was ever anything in this country that was bolted 
and barred, hedged round, covered over, shielded before and be- 
hind, in itself and in all its approaches, with secrecy, that thing 
is the Standard Oil Company. The energies of Congress, of 
State legislatures, of criminal and civil courts, of special and 
general investigating committees, of corporate, journalistic and 
private enterprise, have been expended in investigating this 
subject. As a result there are tomes of literature that are 
rather appalling to look upon, and to investigate the investi- 
gations becomes a work of considerable arduousness. In the 
mass of literature produced, however, is illustrative evidence 
that can be succinetly set forth, and from which important con- 
clusions very naturally follow. 

There is a lateral but important branch of this subject which 
may as well be briefly referred to here, but which would well 
admit of an extended amplification and development. There is 
a growing sentiment in this country unfavorable to the accumu- 
lation of enormous fortunes in single hands, and, as the reverse 
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of this, there is a disposition on the part of those who are pos- 
sessed of enormous fortunes, or who are in the way to acquire 
them, to strengthen themselves against the feeling hostile to 
them. This cannot be done in any other way so effectively as by 
multiplying the holders of the enormous fortunes, and enlisting 
the zeal of their followers. By their power in the press, in the 
national and in State legislatures, in the courts, in official life, in 
political parties, in social ramifications, in literature, in the pul- 
pit, we see developed a body of opinion which comes to be a 
part of the national life, and the sentiment which aims to dis- 
lodge it is reprobated as communism or revolution, to be sup- 
pressed summarily. 

The source of this spirit is not in the walks of commerce as 
they have been known,—mercantile, banking, shipping, manu- 
facturing,—but in that relation which a class bears to the 
public, wherein the public have no alternative but to accept 
the offices of this class in such spirit and such manner as it 
chooses to render them, unchecked by the competition which 
governs ordinary commercial relations, and so amenable only 
to a publie sentiment which has not found out how to assert 
itself effectively. Railroad transportation and telegraphic trans- 
portation, in connection with the enormous landed interests 
which go with the former, are the chief sources of fortunes that 
are a menace to liberty. 

The Standard Oil Company has taken very high rank among 
the powers built on transportation to which I refer. Its name 
does not imply that its power is built on transportation, and 
that it is a transportation power; the name suggests commerce 
purely, and as commerce implies competition, the idea is not 
readily seized that its power is, first, of transportation and 
non-competitive ; and, second, of commerce—the latter subsid- 
iary to the former. 

The Standard Oil Company preceded the east and west trunk 
lines in eliminating competition from transportation, and while 
these were still warring in their general business, the former 
had brought competition in oil freights practically to an end. 
What is more, the Standard became practically a dictator to the 
railroads of their relations to petroleum,— not in terms, indeed, 
and in an arbitrary way, but in a genial and conciliating one. 

The Standard has occupied the felicitous position of being a 
transportation power that dealt and speculated in the com- 
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modity it transported, and a commercial body that, with full- 
ness of knowledge, was guardian and dictator (qualified as in the 
preceding paragraph) of the transportation of its commodity. 
Those who were placed at disadvantage by this double relation 
of the Standard to petroleum, were refiners attempting to do 
a purely commercial business in connection with it, hiring their 
transportation as commercial firms ordinarily do; speculators 
in crude oil in the oil region, who would have desired greatly 
to know the relation the article they were interested in bore 
to transportation to the world’s markets; and merchants or 
speculators, or both, in refined oil, who had a relation to it 
after it left the hands of the transporter and refiner for dis- 
tribution in different parts of the world. This full and exclusive 
knowledge has, perhaps, had as much, if not more, to do than 
advantages in transportation rates, in assisting the Standard 
people to absorb the business, as it enabled them to act with 
great confidence and boldness in the regular channels of the 
trade, while others could only act timidly and falteringly. 
Some people love to dwell on the foresight, energy, enterprise, 
and ability shown by the Standard in what it has aecom- 
plished, and point to the company as a monument of all these 
qualities. Let any set of business men not above the aver- 
age in business characteristics obtain more favorable rates of 
transportation of an entire commodity than anybody else; let 
others be constantly misled about what the favored ones are 
paying, and let it be a speculative commodity subject to wide 
fluctuations, with transportation at times a factor as important, 
or more important, than the first cost of the article and its prep- 
aration for consumers: could they not drive others out of the 
business, and oceupy it in all its branches, or nearly all, how- 
ever extensive these branches might be? <A belief has prevailed 
very widely through the petroleum trade for some years that 
half of the Standard profits have been derived from fluctua- 
tions; that is, were of the nature of speculative profits, and 
were not an ordinary mercantile profit at all. 

The Standard’s advantages in fluctuations are extraordi- 
nary. Its position gives it an intimate knowledge of the 
trade. It ean buy crude, and sell it out both as crude and 
refined; it can sell erude “short”; it is able to withhold and 
has withheld supplies from foreign markets, while things were 
ripening for an advance, and it has sold largely ahead pre- 
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vious to a fall, and has practiced the tactics of the “short” 
sales on the refined oil market. Aside from the natural fluctu- 
ations, which it is in the best position to observe, there is its 
own power of manipulation, which a mere contemplation of its 
position reveals. 

Another source of extraordinary profit has been used by it. 
Railroad proprietors have done business at a loss, the Stand- 
ard standing by and getting a benefit from the loss; and in 
the powers which the Standard has shown of inducing the 
railroads to do business at a loss they have certainly been 
better cireumstanced at times than if it had had resting upon 
itself a pecuniary responsibility in moving oil by rail from the 
oil region to the eastern sea-board. 

The following propositions, showing the relations of the 
Standard to transportation, are established by official records. 
They are mostly drawn from the printed proceedings of the 
Hepburn Legislative Investigating Committee of the State of 
New York, 1879 and 1880. From exhibits, pages 418, 573, 180, 
175, 470, 473, 621, 512, 514; from testimony, pages 3398, 3689, 
3705, 3472, 3475, 3664, 3666, 6669. 

A, That it has been its aim to make the business non-com- 
petitive through control of transportation. 

B. That railroad managers have coéperated with it in this 
aim. 
C. That suecess has attended it in this, not in every respect 
and at all times, but enough to throw the business into its 
hands. 

The following minor propositions are closely related with the 
foregving and are equally educed from the official records : 

a. That its relation to railroad transportation out of the oil 
country has enabled it to drive competitors out of business as 
shippers and refiners of petroleum. 

b. That the railroad managers have shown no consciousness 
of committing an act adversely affecting public interests. 

In proof of these propositions, we have the following docu- 
mentary evidence : 


First. Four contracts of January 18, 1872, between the New 
York Central and Hudson River Railroad Company, the Erie Rail- 
way Company, and the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, and the 
Atlantic and Great Western Railway Company, and the South 
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Improvement Company. In these four contracts the following 
passages appear: 


“5. To charge to all other parties for the transportation of petroleum and 
its products, rates which shall not be less than the gross rates above 
specified; and should at any time any less rate be charged directly or in- 
directly, either by way of rebate, commission, allowances, or upon any 
pretext whatsoever, the same reduction per barrel shall be made to the party 
hereto of the first part, from the net rates provided for them, on all trans- 
portation for them during the period for which reduction shall be made to 
others.” 


“ ARTICLE FourtnH. Andit is hereby further covenanted and agreed by and 
between the parties hereto, that the party hereto of the second part shall at 
all times co-operate, as far as it legally may, with the party hereto of the 
first part, to maintain business of the party hereto of the first part against 
loss or injury by competition, to the end that the party hereto of the first 
part may keep up a remunerative, and so a full and regular business, and to 
that end shall lower or raise the gross rates of transportation over its rail- 
roads and connections, so far as it legally may, for such times and to such 
extent as may be necessary to overcome such competition. The rebates and 
drawbacks to the party of the first part to be varied pari passu with the 
gross rates.” 


The South Improvement Company was an organization 
designed to accomplish, and by about the same parties, what the 
Standard combination subsequently accomplished. 


Second. Contract of March 1, 1875, with the Erie Railway 
Company, and of January 1, 1876, with the New York Central 
and Hudson River Railroad Company, determining the relation of 
the Standard Oil Company with the terminal facilities of these 
railroad companies at the port of New York. 

The former notes that the Weehawken oil yards (belonging 
to the Erie Company) are in full and complete possession of 
the Standard Oil Company, which possession is further given 
and confirmed by this contract. The Standard Oil Company is 
to do the business of the Erie Railway Company at these yards 
in the name of the latter company, and assume the charge and 
collection of freight and charges on all oil transported to the 
port of New York over the Erie Railway, and is to be paid five 
cents per barrel by the Erie Company for doing this business, 
the latter company not to be subject to risk on the oil after 
arrival and delivery at the yards. These points, with the ex- 
ception of the leasing of the docks, also appear in the contract 
of April 17, 1874. 
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The contract with the N. Y. C. & H. R. R. Company places 
the terminal facilities of that company in complete possession 
of the Standard, which is consequently to handle all the oil 
received, taking the responsibility of loss by fire after it is 
delivered into its possession. Nothing is said in the contract, 
however, about the Standard collecting charges and freights in the 
name of the railroad company, as in the case of the Erie Com- 
pany. The Standard is to provide means of taking care of oil 
as received, and delivering it to consignees. In consideration of 
these services to the railroad company, the Standard is to receive 
ten per centum of the rate fixed from time to time for the trans- 
portation of crude petroleum and the refined products, on every 
barrel transported for the Standard, and for those authorita- 
tively represented by it. 

Third. Agreements of April 17, 1874, with the Erie Railway 
Company, and the A. & G. W. Railway Company, and of 
August 1, 1875, with the N. Y. C. & H. R. R. Company, and the 
L. 8S. & M.S. Railway Company, give conditions pertaining to 
transportation, but state that the rates should be adjusted and 
fixed from time to time, by agreement, between officers of the 
Standard and of the railroads; that the latter shall charge the 
former at no time prices higher than the lowest net rates paid 
by any other shippers to other railroads. In the case of the 
N. Y. C. & H. R., and L. 8S. & M. S. companies, if the Standard 
pays more than to a competing road, or than another shipper 
pays to these roads or a competing road, the Standard shall be 
refunded the excess with interest; and if the Standard pays a 
competing road more, the excess shall be paid to these roads 
with interest. The Standard itself, through an associated firm, 
was furnishing transportation tanks on cars of its own, and 
on railroad ears, and receiving from the railroads for so doing 
so much per mile in the former ease, and so much per trip in the 
latter ease, and taking the risk of fire and loss of oil, except from 
the wrecking of cars. The Erie Company, in this contract, agreed 
to make the surrender of the Weehawken docks, covered by con- 
tract of March 1, 1875, referred to on a preceding page, first 
putting buildings, erections, and appurtenances in good repair. 

About this time an arrangement was entered into by the 
trunk lines from the oil regions to the sea-board for a division 
of the tonnage of oil, the division to be made by the Standard, 
this arrangement being independent of prices that might be 
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ruling for transportation. We find an exchange of letters, 
dated Philadelphia, October 17, 1877, between the Vice-President 
of the Standard and the President of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company. The former writes: 


“That you shall allow to, and pay us, weekly, such commission on our 
own shipments and the shipments which we may control, as may be agreed 
to by your company and the other trunk lines from time to time; this 
commission, it is understood, has for the present been fixed at ten per cent. 
upon the rate, and shall not be fixed at a less percentage, except by mutual 
agreement of your company and ours — provided, that no other shipper of oil 
by your line shall pay less than the rate fixed for us before such commission 
is deducted; and no commission shall be allowed any other shipper unless he 
shall guarantee and furnish you such quantity of oil for shipment as will, 
after deduction of commission allowed him, realize to you the same amount 
of profit you realize from our trade.” 


President Scott replies that what is proposed “ is satisfactory, 
the provisions of which shall be duly carried out.” 

Fourth. I am only able to adduce one specific agreement as 
to transportation rate paid by the Standard to the railroads. 
Taking effect June 1, 1879, the rate on crude oil from the Brad- 
ford field to New York was twenty cents per barrel, with 
corresponding rates from other fields, and on refined oil. On 
August Ist the Bradford crude rate was reduced to fifteen cents 
per barrel. The nominal rate, from the Bradford field to New 
York, as given to the public, was reduced, in May of that year, 
from one dollar and fifteen cents to eighty-five cents per barrel. 
The public had no further intimation of a drop in the rate until 
it was announced, June 23d, that the rate was reduced from 
eighty-five cents per barrel to thirty cents per barrel. The 
reduction was made known to the Standard, which, before the 
public knew there was a drop, was selling refined oil enormously 
to foreign markets for future delivery. The ostensible reason 
for the reduction of the rate to twenty cents and fifteen cents 
was to oppose the new outlet from the Bradford field to the 
sea-board, by the Tide-Water Pipe Company and the Reading 
Railroad Company. The offence consisted in an injury to the 
new outlet, and this Mr. F. B. Gowan, President of the Read- 
ing Railroad Company, pronounced before the Congressional 
Committee on Commerce, at Washington, January 27, 1880, to 
be “a criminal conspiracy of the most dangerous character”; in 
an injury to the stockholders of the railroads, as the rates were 
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not advanced until April 1, 1880, about seventeen million barrels 
being moved to the sea-board at the reduced rate, which was esti- 
mated by Mr. Gowan to be only about one-half or one-third of 
the cost; and to foreign purchasers of the refined oil who, while 
enormous contracts were being made, had no knowledge that 
the transportation rate had been reduced. The reduction con- 
tinued so long that the Standard was not only able to fill its 
contracts, but was able to accumulate large stocks at the sea- 
board to fill contracts after the rate had advanced. 

Fifth. The American Transfer Company was a Standard 
organization, which at one time was a pipe company in the oil 
country, not differing in general character from other pipe lines. 
When they were all absorbed by the Standard it was supposed 
to have been merged with the others into the United Pipe Lines, 
and to have become part of that system, and from the oil coun- 
try stand-point it lost its identity, and made no report to the 
State Government at Harrisburg, as pipe-lines were required by 
law to do. It seems, however, that it retained title, or attained 
it subsequently, to pipes conneeting the United system with 
railroads; at Oil City, a few hundred feet of pipe across the 
Allegany River; at Olean, less than a mile; at Salamanca, at 
Kane, at Pittsburg, a number of miles, at the latter place some 
forty miles, substantially parallel to a railroad, so saving rail- 
road transportation to that point, which was an important 
refining point, particularly for the Western trad*. The oil pro- 
ducer supposed that the pipeage charge of twenty cents per barrel 
paid for transporting from his wells to the railroads the oil he 
produced and sold, and it did, so far as there was any recognized 
fee of the American Transfer Company. On February 15, 1878, 
however, the General Manager of the American Transfer Com- 
pany writes to the Vice-President of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company : 


“T here repeat what [ once stated to you, and which I asked you to 
receive, and treat as strictly confidential, that we have been for many 
months receiving from the New York Central and Erie Railroads certain 
sums of money, in no instance less than twenty cents per barrel on every 
barrel of erude oil carried by each of those roads. Codperating, as we are 
doing, with the Standard Oil Company and the trunk lines in every effort to 
secure for the railroads paying rates of freight on the oil they carry, I am 
constrained to say to you that, in justice to the interest I represent, we 
should receive from your company at least twenty cents per barrel on each 
barrel of crude oil you transport. . . . [ make this proposition with the full 
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expectation that it will be acceptable to your company ; but, with the under- 
standing, on my part, that in so doing I am not asking as much of the Penn- 
sylvania road and its connections as I have been, and am receiving, of the 
other trunk lines.” 


The reply is as follows: 


“Your favor of February 15th has been received, and directions have 
been given to allow you, from and after February 1, 1878, the commission 
therein asked for, until further notice.” 


The South Improvement contracts were published shortly after 
the time they became operative, and in consequence of the popular 
uprising of the oil country were at once annulled by the Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature through its control of the charter of that com- 
pany. Nothing was known of the contracts with the New York 
railroads of April 17, 1874, of March 1, 1875, of August 1, 1575, 
and of January 1, 1876, until the year 1879, when the Hepburn 
investigation brought them to light. The Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company’s letter of October 17, 1877, and the American 
Transfer Company’s letter of February 15, 1878, were brought 
out by an investigation in Pennsylvania in the early part of 
1879. The contracts of the South Improvement Company show 
already no apprentice hand in the business of establishing draw- 
backs, and this business is believed to have first been projected 
on a large seale at Cleveland about the year 1870, when the 
managing director of the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern 
Railroad Company put capital into the business of refining under 
the management of the men who have since made the Standard 
Oil Company. From that time onward the steps to suecess were 
apparently taken with ease. The failure of the South Improve- 
ment Company only developed the fact that secrecy was a factor 
of the utmost importance. Enterprises in the oil business per- 
taining to the piping, shipment and refining of oil, with the 
noteworthy exception of the Tide-Water Pipe Company, started 
in 1879, and which still lives, were entered into as other enter- 
prises are entered into, but were mostly abandoned in bank- 
ruptey and despair, when not swallowed up by the power that had 
obtained an administrative relation to shipments from points of 
production to the markets of the world. In seeing this point 
we see the essential point of the Standard Oil Company. Its 
success has been a personal success with railroad men who have 
proved facile to its desires, and on this its claims to genius and 
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unwonted enterprise must rest; after this, with ordinary sagac- 
ity, comes merely an accumulation of clerical and mechanical 
work. The publie mind of the oil country and of the oil trade 
has rebelled; but, with railroad facilities representing railroad 
capital against it, it has been like an imprisoned bird beating its 
wings against the iron bars that confined it. Private enterprises 
have been started, and anything like the achievement of a success- 
ful position has been the signal for an onslaught for the ruin or 
the possession of the property. The ground the Standard has taken 
for itself must not be trenched upon. Adverse opinions have been 
fought by securing possession of the public press of the oil coun- 
try, and the man of power in opposition has been a man to be 
conciliated by a share of that of which there was so much. 
$40,315,609 of exports for the fiscal year 1881, and $61,789,438 
for the great bull year ending June 30, 1877, to which is to be 
wdded one-quarter to one-third more for the domestic consump- 
tion of the United States, show sums from which a revenue was 
to be drawn. Its plant is now newspapers, pipe-lines, storage- 
tanks, oil country and Western refineries, trunk pipe-lines, oil- 
ears, refined oil depots, sea-board refineries, capitalized at over 
$100,000,000. Does this illustrate development in free America 
from a small beginning at Cleveland twelve years ago? The 
company is putting its hands on other industries, and a wider 
public may yet have a more intimate knowledge of it than is 
set forth in this article. 


JoHN C. WELCH. 


